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many of Professor Syme’s 
opinions; but the facts are there, 
encyclopedic and infinitely illu- 
minating. And Tacitus was 
worth the tribute: his dilemmas 
have the sharpest relevance for us 
today, his moral judgments still 
stand. Whatever else may be 
forgotten, that agonized, tren- 
chant, apocalyptic style, wrung 
from the tragedy of an entire 
civilization, remains to excite 
our admiration—and to haunt 
our consciences.’ 
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‘Literary and Historical 


Notes 





THE BANKS OF BATH 


IN the eighteenth century, as is shown by 

the history of the Gurneys of Norwich, 
by various entries in the Calendar of State 
Papers Domestic, and by various early docu- 
ments, promissory notes and bills of 
exchange, the use of paper instruments for 
settling debts was becoming more common 
in the country areas as well as in foreign 
trade. Inland bills were enforcible like 
foreign bills, but they suffered from the 
defect that they could not be protested upon 
dishonour. This led to what was described 
as “ Delays of Payment and other Neglects 
upon Inland Bills.” 

The situation was remedied by the Pay- 
ment of Bills Act of 1698 which laid down 
that inland bills should be protested so that 
the holder could recover his debt. Pro- 
missory notes suffered from the defect of 
not being legally transferable, and the 
Promissory Notes Act of 1704 made them 
transferable by endorsement. These two 
Acts of Parliament, together with the Act of 
1708, which perpetuated the Act of 1704, 
provided the legal foundation on which 
banking could be built. 

To a considerable extent the growth of 
the bankers in the provinces was due to 
their ability to transmit money from place 
to place by means of bills of exchange. 
Bills were, no doubt, in use in this way in 
the West Country by the end of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1683, Moll Flanders, in 
a letter from Bath, wrote, “. . . I wish you 
would think of going to Bath. I enclose you 
here a bill for £50 for clearing yourself a 
your lodging and carrying you down... .” 
It may, perhaps, appear strange to quote 
Moll Flanders as an authority or banking, 
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but it must be remembered that Defoe was 
an acute observer of detail in the com- 
mercial as well as in the political world. 
The Acts of 1704 and 1708 must have 
encouraged the use of bills in the West of 
England. 

Defoe mentioned in 1726 that bills were 
being drawn on Bristol, and they must 
surely have been similarly used in Bath 
at the same time, as Bath had a closer 
connection with London. In Tom Jones, 
Samuel Cosgrove (who lived near Bath) 
wrote, “ Shall draw on you per next post, in 
favour of Messieurs John Druggett and 
company, at fourteen days. . . .” Such 
references make it probable that the begin- 
nings of banking were laid in Bath in the 
first half of the eighteenth century.’ 

In the middle of the seventeenth century 
Bath was a town where cloth was made, a 
trade which continued well into the 
eighteenth century. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century Bath became 
important for its spa water. In 1723 John 
Chamberlayne described Bath as “A City 
eminent for its hot Baths, soveraign for 
Palsies, gout, Rheumatisms, Weakness of 
the Nerves, and all scrophulous Dis- 
tempers.” In 1727 the authors of Magna 
Britannia said that there were usually eight 
thousand families at a time in Bath. They 
also mentioned that the town had a great 
woollen trade, making cloths, serges, etc. By 
1805, however, it had become largely a 
fashionable resort for invalids and others. It 
was described as a hospital for the whole 
country.” 

The first definite date that we have in the 
history of banking in Bath is the Ist March 
1768, when a bank was opened in Trim 
Street, in the pleasant and _ substantial 
double-fronted house that had once been 
occupied by General Wolfe. The name of 
the firm was Cam, Clutterbuck, Whitehouse, 
Danvers & Phillott. 

The senior partner no doubt, 


1 Acts of Parliament, 3-4 Ann, c.9., 7 Ann. c.25. 
Daniel Defoe, The complete English Tradesman, 
London, 1726, vol. I, p. 427, and The Fortunes 
and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 
London, 1722. Henry Fielding, Tom Jones, Book 
XI, Chap. V. 

2John Chamberlayne, Magnae _ Britanniae 
Notitia, London, 1732, p. 15. John Collinson, The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Somerset, 
Bath, 1791, vol. I, pp. 27, 45, 48, 50. Thomas Cox, 
Magna Britannia, London, 1727, vol. IV, pp. 733-4. 
Daniel Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, vol. IV, 
Appendix IV, 1805. 


was, 
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Samual Cam, a Freeman of Bradford-on- 
Avon’ and a Justice of the Peace, the senior 
partner in the firm of Cam, Hillier & Bush 
who were described in Bailey’s British 
Directory of 1784 as “ superfine clothiers.” 
The second partner most probably was 
Daniel Clutterbuck, an attorney-at-law at 
Bradford-on-Avon. It is quite likely that 
he had had previous experience in banking 
as a money scrivener. Danvers lived in 
Bath. The junior partner, Charles Phillott, 
was also an inhabitant of Bath, who took 
an active part in the life of the town. Most 
probably he became the resident working 
partner a few years later. This is suggested 
by the fact that the bank was known in 
Bath as Phillott & Company rather than by 
the names of the other partners or the 
official name—the Bath Bank. 

Since the books of the early banks are no 
longer available, it is not possible to state 
with certainty why they were founded. In 
the case of Cam & Co., the motive may 
have been capital for their woollen business. 
The bank would have been a way of 
collecting the surplus funds of the trades- 
men of Bath (who were flourishing because 
of the constant stream of visitors) to meet 
the needs of the other woollen manu- 
facturers in Somerset and Wiltshire. Cloth 
made in Somerset was sold in London, 
Bristol and Exeter and was exported to 
Spain and Germany, the countries which 
supplied the wool. These trade connections 
would have enabled Cam & Co. to arrange 
payments abroad and in other parts of the 
country, giving them a chance to finance 
foreign trade on a small scale. In the early 
years the bank can have produced only a 
small profit. It was probably regarded by 
the partners as one of their lesser business 
activities, which nevertheless would give 
them a hope of widening their interests. 

A deed dated 1777 for the conveyance of 
ancient lights shows that by this time the 
bank had moved from Trim Street to 
premises at the lower end of Milsom Street, 
at the corner of Green Street.‘ 

Joseph Danvers’ share in the bank was 
sold in 1779. Since his name makes no 
further appearance in the history of Bath it 
is likely that he had died. Daniel Clutter- 
buck seems to have left the bank about 1799 
or 1800. Some five years later Samuel Cam 

2 At this time Bradford-on-Avon was noted for 


its coloured cloths. ; 
4 Now occupied by Lloyds Bank Limited. 
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was replaced as senior partner by a Mr, 
Hobhouse. Most probably he was Benja- 
min Hobhouse (1757-1831), the son of John 
Hobhouse, a Bristol merchant. In 1785 he | 
had married Charlotte, the daughter of | 
Samuel Cam. He was knighted between 
1812 and 1815. About this time, too, the 
partnership was joined by another member | 
of the Phillott family, and the full name of 
the firm became Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 
Clutterbuck, Phillott & Lowder. 

When Sir Benjamin died, his place in the 
bank was taken by Henry William Hob- 
house, who together with Charles Lowder 
and Johnson Phillott signed the notes for 
many years. 

The Bath Bank (or the Old Bank as it 
was called because it was the oldest surviy- } 
ing bank)*® took its part in the commercial 
life of the town. For example, in 1836 
Charles Lowder and Johnson Phillott were 
on the provisional committee of the Great 
Western Union Railway which was to run 
from Bath to Weymouth. The bankers of 
the proposed company were Hobhouse, 
Phillott and Lowder. 

This bank collapsed through mismanage- 
ment and through the decline of trade in 
the neighbourhood. In 1841 there was a 
marked depression in the woollen trade, and 
a number of the more important partner- 
ships were wound up. This was the begin- 
ning of a sharp and permanent decline in 
the importance of Wiltshire in particular, 
and of Somerset. 

In March 1841, H. W. Hobhouse, who 
was by this time Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Private Bankers, gave evidence 
before the Select Committee on Banks of 
Issue. “We are,” he said, “the purse- 
holders for the district.” 

Six months later this bank (which also 
had branches in Trowbridge and Bradford- 
on-Avon) suspended payment and Commis- 
sioners in Bankruptcy were appointed. 
When in November a meeting of the 
creditors was held at the Swan Inn at 
Bradford, it was necessary to call the police 
to keep order. 

In the examinations of the partners it was 


5On the pediment of the Old Bank Branch of 
the National Provincial Bank in the High Street 
it is stated that it was established in 1760. This 
date, which seems to have been based on tradition, 
agrees with none of the printed evidence. It is 
not known when this date was put on the building 
—perhaps when the premises were partly recon- 
structed about forty years ago. 
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stated that the business had been making 
profits of £8,000 to £10,000 a year. The 
partners produced accounts for the years 
1830-1841. These showed that as early as 
1827 the affairs of the bank had been deeply 
involved. Large sums were due by the 
partners, and there were large doubtful 
debts. In these eleven years H. J. Hob- 
house, Johnson Phillott and Charles Lowder 
had each received £17,674 as their shares 
of profits. 

The first clear deficit appeared in 1841 
with the collapse of Messrs. Cooper, Steven- 
son, Saunders & Co., clothing manufacturers 
of Bradford-on-Avon. It was then revealed 
that, at the Bath Bank, nearly half the debts 
were bad and rather over a third were 
doubtful. At the Bradford-on-Avon branch, 
the bad debts were the small sum of £56, 
but the doubtful debts amounted to £126,524 
out of a total of £141,329. At Trowbridge 
the bad debts were roughly one-fifth of the 
total of £48,582. It became plain that the 
bank had been mismanaged for many years. 

Dividends were paid to the creditors in 
1842, but the total amount received by them 
cannot have been great. Such notes as have 
survived show that they were at various 
times paid five shillings, two shillings, and 
again two shillings.° 

The second bank to be opened in Bath 
was the Bath and Somersetshire Bank 
owned by Messrs. Horlock, Mortimer, 
Anderdon, Goldney & Street. The opening 
of the Bath Bank in 1768 had passed with- 
out notice. But on this occasion, on 23rd 
March 1775, the Bath Chronicle said, ““ We 
have authority to assure the public, that a 
Bank will be opened on Monday next in 
Milsom Street, by Isaac Webb Horlock, of 
Ashwick, Esq; Joseph Mortimer, the elder 
of Trowbridge, Esq; and Messrs. Tho. Warr 
Attwood, Wm Anderdon, Samuel Goldney 
and Wm. Street, of this city.” The name 
suggests that there was a connection with 
Bristol. One of the partners of Miles Bank 
which was opened in Bristol in 1752 was 
Thomas Goldney. It was doubtless con- 


®Original Bath Guide. New Bath Guide. 
Improved Bath Guide. D.N.B., vol. IX, p. 940. 
Bath Herald, 1836. William Bailey, British 


Directory, London, 1784, pp. 336-40, 350, 494. 
Bath Chronicle, 1775-6, 1790, 1792-3, 1800, 1806, 
1819, 1825, 1841-2. K. G. Ponting, A history of 
the West of England Cloth Industry, 1957. Second 
Report from the Select Committee on Banks of 
Issue, 1841, pp. 1, 6, 7. The Courier, 1841. 
Illustrated London News, 1842. 
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nected with the Warminster bank of Messrs. 
Horlock, Everett, Mortimer, Everett & Co. 

The Bath and Somersetshire Bank was 
opened in New Building in Milsom Street. 
In the early 1790's the address was given 
as the centre of Somerset Buildings in 
Milsom Street, in the premises now occupied 
by the Westminster Bank. By 1796 the 
partners in this firm were Isaac Horlock, 
William Anderdon and Caleb Jones. 

It was in August 1800 that a Commission 
of Bankruptcy was made out for this firm, 
and a renewed Commission was made in the 
following month. A _ dividend of three 
shillings in the pound was paid to creditors 
at the Walcot Porter Brewery in September 
1800 as well as the dividend that had been 
paid in August. It was not, however, until 
1819 that the last dividend was paid in this 
bankruptcy. By then the dividends 
amounted to eighteen shillings and two- 
pence farthing, and a further dividend of 
twopence farthing was paid by one of the 
assignees at Walcot.’ 

In the Abbey Churchyard, on a site now 
occupied by the Pump Room, the Bath City 
Bank was opened on Sth November 1776. 
The partners were Peach, Kingston, Los- 
combe, Cross and James. Once again there 
seems to have been a connection with bank- 
ing in Bristol, since in 1774-81 Samuel 
Peach was the senior partner in the bank of 
Peach, Fowler & Co. There appear to have 
been connections with the Bridgwater Bank 
of Cross, Sealy, Bayley, Sweeting, Gutch 
and Phillips, and Messrs. Kington, Bayley 
and Lye at Warminster. 

In 1787 the name Hutcheson appeared 
in the firm name, but that is the only record 
for this man. James dropped out of the 
partnership in the late 1780's. By 1791 when 
the Universal British Directory was being 
compiled, the partnership was Cross, Son 
and Bayley. The partners were James Cross 
of Bath, Zachary Bayley of Lyncombe and 
Whidcombe and Bath, Nathaniel Bayley, 
Robert Gutch of Wells, and Thomas Wells 
of Clifton, Bristol. In 1792 this bank was 
acting as the Treasurer to the Subscription 
for the Sidney Gardens, in Great Pultney 
Street, Bath, and Nathaniel Bayley was clerk 
to the subscribers to the “new intended 
Vauxhall and Ranelagh Gardens in the New 
Town, Bath.” 


7 Universal British Directory (Peter Barfoot and 
John Wilkes), London, vol. II, 1793, p. 367, vol. 
IEE, 1794, 139. 
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Cross and Bayleys’ bank collapsed 
towards the end of 1793, and may have 
been due to the difficulties created by the 
beginning of the war with France. On the 
24th October, the Bath Chronicle advertised 
that “the books and business of the said 
Bankruptcy are removed from the House 
in the Abbey Church, Bath, to Hetling 
House in the same city .. . daily attendance 
by some of the assignees... .” Zachary 
Bayley the younger was described as “ aged 
about 37 years . . . interest in an estate in 
Westbury, Wilts. . . .” This bankruptcy 
was probably due to some internal lack of 
liquidity rather than unwise finance. A 
year later, on the 27th October 1794, the 
Bath Chronicle had an advertisement saying 
that twenty shillings in the pound would be 
paid to the creditors on the separate estates 
of the partners, and five shillings in the 
pound would be paid on trade debts. The 
last dividend in this bankruptcy was paid 
in 1819.° 

The High Street Bank, which was opened 
in 1783, is of interest as it is the first of 
the Bath banks to have survived until the 
present day. There is some uncertainty as 
to the date of its opening. Major, the Bath 
historian, stated that it was established in 
1770, but the New Bath Guide gave the date 
as May 1783. Since the New Bath Guide 
was compiled by visiting the houses and 
from information gained locally it is more 
likely that May 1783 is the correct date. 

The partners were William and Robert 
Clement. They had arrived in Bath more 
than thirty years before. The Bath Journal 
of 9th April 1750 had an advertisement 
“William & Robert Clement, Linnen- 
Drapers (from Perth in Scotland) at the 
Golden-Thistle and Lace-Card in Wade’s 
Passage.” In 1776 an advertisement for 
tickets and shares in the State Lottery stated 
that they were being sold by William & 
Robert Clement, Linnen-Drapers in Wade’s 
Passage. It was also added “ we buy Light 
Guineas or Portugues gold.” The work 
of buying light gold was commonly in the 
hands of bankers. It is possible that they 
have been carrying on banking side by side 
with their drapery business. In 1783-4, 


8 Bankers’ Almanack for 1956-7, pp. 1469-1532. 
History and Descriptive Account of Bath, Bath, 
1802, pp. 86-7. C. H. Cave, A History of Banking 
in Bristol, Bristol, 1899, pp. 65, 100-104. Public 
Record Office, B 4/25, Index 22658, Docket Book, 
1797-1801, ff. 106, 108-9, 168. 
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according to William Bailey’s British 
Directory, they still described themselves as 
linen drapers. 

William Clement seems to have died in 
the 1780’s, and the business was carried on 
by John Clement & Son. 


In 1798 a new | 


partner, Tugwell, had appeared. This man | 


was most probably George Hazard Tugwell, 
Sheriff of Bath, who a few years later was 
a shareholder in the Kennett & Avon Canal 
Navigation. 

Early in the nineteenth century this bank 
moved from the High Street to the Market 
Place. By 1815 the firm had been joined 
by another partner, Mackenzie. About the 
year 1823, Robert Clement (who was by this 
time a man between 70 and 80 years old— 
probably the son of the Perth man) began 
to suffer from the failure of his memory. 
A lunatic petition was made against him in 
1827, and the bank was joined by Clutter- 
buck. Because the earlier banks had ceased 
business, this partnership had taken over the 
style of the Bath Bank by the 1830's. 

In 1860-61, the partners were Tugwell, 
Ricardo, Brymer. It would be interesting 
to know whether this Mr. Ricardo was con- 
nected with Ricardo the economist and 
money-broker in London, but there is no 
evidence at all on this point. 
the partnership was Tugwell, Brymer, 
Clutterbuck & Eve. Some bankers’ licences 
for the 1880’s have survived. They give the 
names of the partners as Henry William 
Tugwell, Walter Spencer Brymer, Daniel 
Hugh Clutterbuck and Hugh Frank Clutter- 
buck. Because the bank had survived for a 
hundred years it was being called the Old 
Bath Bank. In 1891 the business was taken 
over by Prescotts, Dimsdale & Co. Ltd. in 
an amalgamation which linked together two 
City banks with this bank and Messrs. 
George Moger & Sons, and Messrs. Cave 
Tugwell & Co. Limited in Bristol. In time 
it became part of the National Provincial 
Bank Limited.° 

In the offices of the Milsom Street branch 
of the Westminster Bank, there is a carved 
wooden head of King Bladud. This has 
come down from the Bladud Bank which 
was founded in 1790. The Bath Journal of 


®Bath Journal, 1750. Globe, 1827. S. D. 
Major, Notabilia of Bath, London, 1871, p. 6. 
National Provincial Bank Limited, Old Bank 
Branch, Bath: collection of bank notes, cheque 
forms, documents and newspaper cuttings kindly 
shown to me by the manager. 


In 1870-71, | 
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ist April 1790 carried the following news: 
“Bladud Bank, No. 2, Bladud’s-Buildings, 
Bath, Was opened on Monday last March 
the 29th, under the firm of Atwood, Abra- 
ham, Collett, Salmon, and Harris.” 

Harry Atwood was at various times a 
Member of the Common Council of Bath, 
and Alderman, and a Justice of the Peace. 
In 1811 he was, with William Anderdon of 
the Bath and Somersetshire Bank, one of 
the Governors of the Charity School. Robert 
Abraham who died in 1809 appears to have 
had ‘no other trade connections. Collet was 
a partner in the firm of Collet & Falkner, 
wine and brandy merchants. Henry 
Salmon was an attorney in Bath. The 
business remained in Bladud’s Buildings 
until the turn of the century, when the 
failure of the Bath and Somersetshire Bank 
and the Bath City Bank made room for 
another bank in Bond Street, nearer the 
middle of the town. 

Besides carrying on the usual business of 
bankers, the partners took a certain part in 
the activities of the town. In 1792 Richard 
Atwood and William Abraham were trustees 
of the Royal Universal Tontine. At the 
same time John Salmon, at the Bladud 
Bank, was administrator for Robert 
Forman, attorney, deceased. 

The bank-notes of this firm circulated in 
the neighbourhood, in Somerset, Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire. In 1792 the Bath 
Chronicle announced the loss in the district 
between Bradford-on-Avon and Leigh of a 
five-guinea note payable to bearer drawn on 
Messrs. Atwood, Abraham, Collet & 
Company. The partnership remained un- 
changed until 1810, when it became Robin- 
son, Tuffnell, Stroud, Collet, Payne & Hope. 
Five years later it was joined by George 
Watts, an attorney.’° 

There were other changes in the partner- 
ship of this bank from time to time, but 
none is of any great interest. It continued 
independently until 1841, when it was taken 
over by Stuckeys Bank. 

One of the short-lived banks of Bath was 
Kemp’s. It was founded in 1809 by William 
Kemp, who for some years had been a 
grocer and tea-dealer in the Market Place 
and the High Street. This is one of the 
few examples of a tea-dealer taking up 
banking. Other cases are Twinings in the 

10 Holden’s Directory for 1805-7, 


London, 1805. Robbins Bath Directory. Philip T. 
Saunders, Stuckeys Bank, Taunton, 1928, p. 62. 
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Strand in London (who built up a substan- 
tial banking business) and Mills in Colches- 
ter, who were connected with Twinings for 
a time. 

In 1810 this bank was joined by Messrs. 
Cavenagh and Browne, who were partners 
in the Bullion Bank in Bristol. William 
Kemp himself became bankrupt in August 
1814. In the Commission he described him- 
self as banker, dealer and chapman. A 
dividend was paid in this bankruptcy in 
1817. The failure must have been due to 
the mismanagement of his personal affairs, 
because the bank continued under the 
partnership-name of Messrs. Cavenagh, 
Browne, Bayley and Browne. 

This bank collapsed in the panic of 1825, 
at the same time as the Bullion Bank in 
Bristol. The Bath Chronicle for 22nd 
December 1825 carried the following 
information: ‘‘ Messrs. Cavenagh, Browne 
& Co., having suspended payment: the 
following notice was posted on the bank 
entrance: ‘Messrs. Cavenagh, Browne & 
Co., with agonised feelings, are obliged to 
inform their Friends and the Public, that, 
from the overwhelming pressure of the 
moment, occasioned by the recent repeated 
failures, and the impossibility of converting 
their securities into cash, they are reluc- 
tantly compelled for the present to suspend 
their payments.—Bath Bank, Dec. 20th, 
1825.’” A week later the Bath Chronicle 
announced that there had been “a numer- 
ous and most respectable meeting” on 
Wednesday in the Guildhall, at which the 
Mayor presided: and the subject having 
been introduced by Dr. Parry in a neat 
speech, a resolution expressing confidence 
in Hobhouse & Co., Clement, Tugwell & 
Company, and Tufnell, Collet & Co. was 
passed unanimously. There were seven 
hundred signature to the resolution. But no 
more was heard about Cavenagh, Browne 
and Company. 

At the same time the Bath Chronicle 
announced “that we stop the Press to 
announce that Messrs. Smith, Moger & 
Evans, bankers of Union Street, have this 
morning suspended their payments: but in 
the notice posted on their bank entrance 
they confidently assured the holders of their 
notes ‘that every demand will be paid in 
full within a very short period, of which 
notice will be given.’”” On the following 
19th January the paper was able to state, 
“We are happy to state, that the Bath City 
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bank of Messrs. Smith, Moger and Evans” 
have recommenced business. 

Smith’s bank had been founded in the 
latter part of 1819. Smith’s name dropped 
out of the firm name in 1830. The business 
continued under the name of Moger until 
1891, when it became part of Prescott’s 
Bank.” 

Besides these banks which had more or 
less continuous histories, there were a 
number of bankers who made occasional 
appearances in the history of Bath. The 
Bath Guide of 1809 and 1810 referred to a 
Mr. Shaw of Holloway House; but nothing 
more is known of him. In 1815 there was 
the bank of Garrett, Watts & Co., New 
Bond Street, Bath, who had Masterman 
Peters & Co. as their London agents. It is 
possible that this firm became part of the 
Bladud Bank. 

In 1798, in Milsom Street, there was the 
bank of Messrs. Crowe, Littleton, Holt & 
Co. It seems to have lasted only for a 
couple of years. A note from this bank, 
dated 1797, is still preserved. 

In 1806 another bank made its appear- 
ance—Messrs. Sturges, Gould, Tucker and 
Ford, in Union Street. It ceased in 1810. 
William Sturges was, in 1805, a merchant 
in Bennett Street, a residential street where 
Admiral Philip, the founder of the penal 
settlement in New South Wales, had once 
lived. Edward Tucker was a grocer in 
Argyle Street. 

Thomas James was given as a banker in 
the New Bath Guide for 1801. His name 
appeared in the Bristol Poll Book; but 
nothing more is known about him, unless 
it be that he was a partner in the Bath City 
Bank founded in 1766.'* 

By 1850, therefore, about a dozen banks 
had been founded in Bath, but of these no 
more than three still survived. There was 
the High Street Bank of Tugwell, Macken- 
zie and Clutterbuck. Stuckeys Bank (which 
had been founded in Langport in the 
1770’s_ and which had later moved to 
Bristol) had taken over the Bladud Bank of 
Messrs. Tufnell, Falkner & Falkner in 1841. 
George Moger had been joined by his son, 
and was still in trade. 

By this time joint-stock banks had made 
their appearance in Bath. The branch of 
the National Provincial Bank Limited was 


11 Aytoun Ellis, Bold Adventure, p. 2 
fins ? and Improved Bath Guides, 1789. 9, 1801, 
1 0 
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opened in the Abbey Churchyard in 1833. | 
From then onwards it enjoyed the uninter- | 
rupted and uneventful life of a _ well- 
managed stock bank, bringing into the | 
banking system the stability which had been 
the aim of those who founded such | 
companies. 

The West of England and South Wales | 
Bank was founded in 1834, and appears to 
have opened its local office in Old Bond 
Street about the year 1837. This bank 
moved in 1842 to the building left vacant 
by the failure of the Bath Old Bank. It 
failed in 1878. Gilbart said its collapse was 
brought about by the pernicious habit of 
“nursing” irredeemable bad debts. It 
failed for about £5,000,000. The collapse 
must have been due to negligence that was 
almost criminal. The Chairman, Jerom 
Murch (who lived just outside Bath) in his 


statement two years earlier had stated that | 
business had continued to be large, but | 


profits had been reduced by local and 
general causes such as the strike in South 
Wales in 1875. He said the bank might 
anticipate a gradual return to prosperity, 
and the usual dividend of eight per cent was 
paid. 

Out of the wreckage of this collapse, the 
Bristol and West of England Bank was 
founded in 1879. It had a nominal capital 
of £300,000, with £7 10s. paid up on every 
£20 share. Some of the premises are still 
to be seen in the West of England. The 
business was taken over by Lloyds Bank in 
the 1890’s.** 

Another bank which became part of 
Lloyds was the Wilts & Dorset Banking Co. 
(founded in 1836) which opened an office in 
Milsom Street in the later 1860's. In the 
1880's it also had an office in George Street. 
It was absorbed by Lloyd’s in 1914. Four 
years later Lloyds bought the Capital and 
Counties Bank. Though founded in Hamp- 
shire in 1836, it had not made its appear- 
ance in Bath until 1899. 

The Midland Bank arrived in Bath in 
1900, when its title was the London, City 
and Midland Bank. The Metropolitan Bank 
of England and Wales (founded in 1866) 
had a branch in Bath by 1894. It was taken 
over by the Midland Bank in 1914. The 
history of these banks is impersonal and 
uninteresting to the ordinary man. 


13 Gibbs Bath Visitant, 1837. J. W. Géilbart. 
The History — eee of Banking, London, 
1911, vol. I, p. 392 
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Besides these larger banks there were a 
number of smaller joint-stock banks which 
made brief appearances. In 1860 and 1861 
there was the Bank of Deposit near Bath 
Bridge, at 6 Edgar Buildings; its head office 
was in London. At the same time there 
was also the Treasury Bank—in John Street. 
Neither made any subsequent appearance. 
In 1850 there was a Bath branch of the 
London Joint Stock Bank. It was shown 
occasionally in the local directories. Its 
office was (most probably) in York Build- 
ings, Milsom Street. 

Besides the old bank-notes and cheques 
that have survived in Bath and Bristol, there 
are a number of bank post bills. It was in 
1738 that the Bank of England introduced 
them to make acknowledgement of the bill 
possible before it fell due for payment. 
They seem not to have been greatly used 
by country banks. In this case, they were 
drawn by the Bath banks on their London 
agents. The usances differed. One was for 
seven days, another for ten days, and a third 
for forty-three days, from a Friday to a 
Saturday. The last is a little hard to under- 
stand. In Bath there are also some bills of 
exchange drawn on a local attorney by an 
architect and builder, a statuary maker, a 
painter and colour man, and one of the 
Patentees of the Theatre. These show the 
transition between scriveners and bankers. 


A. G. E. JONES. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES 


NTEREST in Mechanics’ Institutes has 

been stimulated by a number of recent 
works which outline the movement in rela- 
tion to contemporary events.’ But in- 
sufficient is known about individual insti- 
tutes. Local workers could do no better 
than to consult Thomas Kelly’s provisional 
list of institutes founded in the United 
Kingdom before 1851.” I wish to comment 
on two of these. 
BARNSLEY. (T.K.-(iv) 1848-c.90). The 
Secretary has kindly informed me that the 
Institute moved its premises about 1891.° 
Its present building in Hanson Street was 


1J, F. C. Harrison, James Hole and Social 
Reform in Leeds (Leeds, Thoresby Society, 1954). 
Thomas Kelly, George Birkbeck (Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1957). Mabel Tylecote, The Mechanics’ 
Institutes of Lancashire and Yorkshire before 1851 
(Manchester University Press, 1957). 

2 Op. cit., 302-28. 

’ ketters dated 24th April, 1958. 
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erected in 1912. This Institute still exists.‘ 

BISHOP AUCKLAND. (T.K.-(i) 
recorded in 1828 (ii) 1847-last recorded 
1857.) In its condensed report to the York- 
shire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes with 
which it was affiliated, Stockton recorded an 
excursion in May, 1843 to Bishop Auckland, 
where their members were met by those of 
the local M.I.° This suggests an extension 
of the above provisional dates. 


* Cf. Kelly, op. cit., 276, n 


5 Yorkshire Union, AR, 1844, 47-8. 


A NOTE ON CHAUCER’S WOMEN 


MONG the most delightful pictures with 
which Chaucer presents us, we must 
count that of a lovely young woman whose 
hair, either braided or loosely tied, is 
allowed to fall casually down her back. We 
find it, for instance in the Knight’s Tale: 
Yclothed was she fressh, for to devyse ; 
Hir yelow heer was broyded in a tresse 
Bihydnde hir bak, a yerde long, I gesse. 
(1048-50) 
It also appears in the Parliament of Fowls: 
Hyre gilte heres with a golden thred 
Ibounden were, untressed. .. . 
(267-8) 
And again in Troilus and Criseyde: 
Ther myghte ben no fairer creature. 
And ofte tyme this was hire manere, 
To gon ytressed with hire heres clere 
Doun by hire coler at hire bak byhynde, 
Which with a thred of gold she wolde bynde. 
(V, 808-12) 
The last description is of Criseyde, and it 
has no counterpart in the sources of the 
Troilus. 

Since the picture discussed above is 
particularly effective and we think of it as 
typically Chaucerian, it is worth noting that 
it occurs also in the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius. Here it is used to describe a 
young girl with whom the speaker has just 
fallen in love: “Sed in mea Photide non 
Operosus sed inordinatus ornatus addebat 
gratiam. Vberes enim crines leniter remis- 
sos et ceruice dependulos ac dein per colla 
dispositos sensimque  sinuatos patagio 
residentes paulisper ad finem conglobatos 
in summum uerticem nodus adstrinxerat” 
(Bk. II, x). The picture is strikingly similar 
to that found in Chaucer, the only signifi- 
cant difference being that Apuleius must 
explicitly mention the charming effect of 
casualness while Chaucer usually allows the 
reader to detect it himself. 
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The interesting feature, for our purpose, 
is that Apuleius prefaces his description 
with a justification: ‘“‘Haec dicens in me 
respexit et risit. Nec tamen ego prius inde 
discessi quam diligenter omnem eius explor- 
assem habitudinem. Vel quid ego de ceteris 
aio, cum semper mihi unica cura fuerit 
caput capillumque sedulo et puplice prius 
intueri et domi postea perfrui sitque iudicii 
huius apud me certa et statuta ratio, uel 
[quod . . .] uel quod praecipua pars ista 
corporis in aperto et perspicuo posita prima 
nostris luminibus occurrit et quod in ceteris 
membris floridae uestis hilaris color, hoc in 
capite nitor natiuus operatur .. .” (Bk. II, 
viii). The remainder of the justification 
elaborates on the points made in the fore- 
going quotation. 

The purpose of the present paper is not to 
argue that Chaucer actually drew on the 
passages quoted from the Metamorphoses 
or even that he was at all acquainted with 
them. It is merely to suggest that the 
reasons Apuleius gives for his interest in the 
young girl’s hair afford us an aesthetic 
explanation for the effectiveness of the 
picture under discussion. In the Latin, we 
are presented with both the theory and the 
practice of a descriptive device commonly 
used by Chaucer. 

Of course, one may wish to argue the 
possibility of Chaucer’s awareness of the 
theory, since it seems to have been common 
enough among classical writers of the 
Christian era to be found in Dion Chrysos- 
tom as well as in Apuleius. Nor is it impos- 
sible that both Apuleius and Chaucer found 
their inspiration in the Aeineid, for it is 
difficult to read either without being re- 
minded of Virgil’s description of Venus 
when she appears to Aeneas after the land- 
ing near Carthage: 

Namquge umeris de more habilem sus- 

penderat arcum venatrix, dederatque 

comam diffundere ventis, nuda genu 
nodoque sinus collecta fluentes. 


(Aeneid, I, 318-20)". 
ALAIN RENOIR. 
University of California. 


1The quotations from the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius are from the edition by D. S. Robertson 
and P. Vallette (Paris, 1957); those from Chaucer 
are from the edition by F. N. Robinson (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1957); and those from Virgil’s 
Aeneid are from the edition by T. L. Papillon and 
A. E. Haigh (Oxford, 1892). 
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THE SPENSER-FOLLOWERS IN LEIGH 
HUNT’S CHAUCER 


Wik his poem called Cambus Khan 

Leigh Hunt modernized the first Part | 
of the Squire’s Tale, which with but two full | 
Parts was left unfinished by Chaucer, 
Though he through committing himself to 
this modernization sought to reject moderni- 
zations and continuations by Spenser and 
other Spenser-followers of the tale, Hunt, | 
intend to show, is indebted to these Spenser- 
followers, if not Spenser, for elements in his 
modernization almost as much as he is to 
Chaucer. 

To begin with Hunt’s names of places and 
characters: His use of the name, Sarra, 
instead of Sarray for the name of his 
Chaucerian city recalls Samuel Boyse and 
Joseph Sterlings’ use of the name, Sarra, 
instead of Sarray for the name of their 
Chaucerian city (Cambuscan,' st. I, 1.5, st. | 
CCXV, 1. I, 1785 edition). This in turn 
recalls John Lane’s alternate use of the | 
names, Serra and Sarra, instead of Sarray 
for the name of his Chaucerian city 
(Chaucer's Pillar,’ pt. I, 1. I, pt. X, 1. 209). 
Hunt's reference to the name, Caspian, for 
one of his seas recalls Boyse’s reference to 
the name, Caspian, for one of his seas 
(Cambuscan, st. LIT, 1. 4). His use of the 
name, Cambus Khan, instead of Cambyns- 
kan or Cambyuskan for the name of his 
Chaucerian king recalls Boyse, George Ogle, 
and Sterlings’ use of the name, Cambuscan, 
instead of Cambynskan or Cambyuskan for 
the name of their Chaucerian king (Cam- 
buscan, st. VIII, 1. I, st. CCIV, |. 3, 1741 
edition, st. CCXLIX, 1. I, 1785 edition). 
This in turn recalls Lane’s alternate use of 
the names, Cambuse and Cambuscan, 
instead of Cambynskan or Cambyuskan for 
the name of his Chaucerian king (Chaucer's 
Pillar, pt. X, 1s. 397, 365). 

To continue with Hunt’s number of 
characters: His pluralizing the word, 
“bretheren,” in line 668 of Chaucer's 


‘Cambuscan, or the Squire’s Tale of Chaucer. 
Having been composed by Samuel Boyse and 
George Ogle and published by George Ogle in 
1741, this work was re-composed by Samuel Boyse, 
George Ogle, and Joseph Sterling and published 
by J. Hill in 1785. 

2 This work as published under the title of 
Spencer’s Squire’s Tale in 1616 and under the title 
of Chaucer’s Pillar in 1630 is to be read in the 
book, John Lane’s Continuation of Chaucer's 
Squire’s Tale, edited by F. J. Furnivall, C.S.ES., 
nos. 23, 26. 
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Squire’s Tale that he might possess four 
brothers instead of two from the word in 
his tale-modernization recalls Boyse’s un- 
consciously, if not consciously, pluralizing 
the word, “he,” after Spenser (Faerie 
Queene, bk. IV, cts. 2, 3) in line 669 of 
Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale that he might 
possess three brothers instead of one from 
the word in his tale-modernization and con- 
tinuation. This, in turn, if it were not for 
Spenser, would recall Lane’s pluralizing the 
word, ‘“ bretheren,” to a different signifi- 
cance in line 668 of Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale 
that he might claim four brothers instead of 
two from the word in his tale-continuation. 

To mention Hunt’s types of characters: 
His brass-horse’s being of a single pin 
instead of two recalls Boyse and Sterlings’ 
brass-horse’s being of a single pin instead 
of two (Cambuscan, st. LXVIII, ll. 6-9). 
This in turn recalls Lane’s brass-horse’s 
being seemingly alternately of a single pin 
and two pins instead of always of two pins 
(Spenser's Squire’s Tale, ct. IV, ll. 417, 418). 
The fact that Hunt’s brass-horse is ridable 
to salute-distance to the moon instead of to 
the height of just an eagle recalls the fact 
that Boyse and Sterlings’ brass-horse is 
tidable to the moon, the sun, and the 
remotest star instead of to the height of just 
an eagle (Cambuscan, st. CXXIX, 1s. I, 2). 
This in turn recalls the fact that Lane’s 
brass-horse is ridable to the sun and moon 
instead of to just an eagle’s height (Spenser’s 
Squire’s Tale, ct. XII, 11. II, 112). Hunt’s 
brass-horse’s ability to be guided by 
mounter, controlled by dismounter, and 
vanishment-bound from sight of horseman 
through word-whispers after touches on pin 
instead of through just plain words at 
touches on reins or bridle and reappear- 
ment-bound to sight of horseman through 
word-whisper at touch on bridle instead of 
through just plain word at touch on bridle 
recalls Boyse and Sterlings’ brass-horse’s 
ability to be guided by mounter, controlled 
by dismounter, vanishment-bound from 
sight of horseman, and reappearment-bound 
to sight of horseman through whispers of 
words after touches on pin, which is a 
detachable one. This in turn recalls Lane’s 
brass-horse’s ability to be guided by 
mounter, controlled by dismounter, and 
vanishment-bound from sight of horseman 
through word-whispers after touches on pin 
instead of through just plain words at 
touches on reins or bridle and reappear- 
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ment-bound to sight of horseman through 
word-whisper at touch on bridle instead of 
through just plain word at touch on bridle. 
As we know, Chaucer’s brass-horse’s pins 
are to cause only ascention or descention of 
the horse through twist of one pin or the 
other. Hunt’s naked sword’s ability to fight 
a fiend instead of just a mortal person re- 
calls Sterling’s naked sword’s ability to fight 
a fiend instead of just a morta! person 
(Cambuscan, st. CCXXXVIII, ll. 1-8). This 
in turn recalls Lane’s wide mirror’s ability 
to attack a witch instead of just a mortal 
person (Spenser's Squire’s Tale, ct. XII, Il. 
385-388). Hunt’s special finger-ring to have 
been of the colour of green rather than that 
of all gold recalls Boyse and Ogles’ special 
finger-ring which is of the colour of 
sapphire rather than that of all gold 
(Cambuscan, st. XXXII, 1. 5). It also re- 
calls Boyse’s naked sword which is the 
colour of turquoise rather than that of a 
solid metal (Cambuscan, st. XXXII, 1. 8.) 
Hunt’s iron-chain’s ability to adapt self that 
it might suspend for all the way from 
heaven recalls Sterling’s silken ladder’s 
ability to adapt itself that it might suspend 
for all the way from a mountain’s top 
(Cambuscan, st. CCXCID). 

To conclude with Hunt’s actions of 
characters: His knight-page to have dis- 
mounted brass-horse before bestows horse, 
sword, mirror, and ring to king instead of 
staying on horse during and immediately 
after he bestows the gifts to the king recalls 
Boyse’s knight-page who dismounts brass- 
horse before he bestows horse, sword, 
mirror, and ring to king instead of staying 
on the horse during and immediately after 
he bestows the gifts to the king (Cambuscan, 
st. XXXIII). The fact that his brass-horse 
stands as if dead while dismounted by 
knight and closely inspected by people is 
in hall instead of while dismounted by 
knight and closely inspected by people is in 
court recalls the fact that Boyse’s brass- 
horse stands as if dead while he dismounted 
by knight and closely inspected by folk is 
in hall instead of while he dismounted by 
knight and closely inspected by folk is in 
court (Cambuscan, sts. XXXVI, XXXVIID. 
His brass-horse to have been outwardly and 
unsecretly ridden by king before gift-giving 
page leaves palace-grounds instead of after 
he leaves the grounds recalls Boyse’s brass- 
horse who is outwardly and unsecretly 
ridden by sultan before gift-giving page 
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leaves palace-grounds instead of after he 
leaves the grounds (Cambuscan, st. LIV). 
The fact that his wide mirror and naked 
sword are not sent directly to tower but 
allowed to remain where they can be easily 
summoned for reinspection by folk before 
departure of gift-giving page from palace- 
grounds recalls the fact that Boyse’s oval 
mirror and naked sword are not sent 
directly to tower but allowed to remain 
where they can be easily summoned for re- 
inspection by sultan and people before 
departure of gift-giving page from palace- 
grounds (Cambuscan, st. LVI). His khan’s 
having fought on mountains’ tops, drooped 
through deserts, and drenched self in seas 
recalls Sterling’s magician Cosrees’ having 
fought on mountains’ tops, drooped through 
deserts, and drenched self in seas (Cambus- 
can, sts. CCLXXXIX, CCLXXXVIII, 
CCXCIV) if it does not recall Sterling’s 
Cambuscan’s having traced with pilgrims 
through arid lands that he might have 
experiences (Cambuscan, st. CCLIII). His 
khan to have ailowed beauteous girls to do 
dances all by themselves in hall instead of 
dances of themselves together with men 
there recalls Boyse’s sultan who allows 
beauteous girls to do dances wholly by them- 
selves in hall instead of dances of them- 
selves together with men there (Cambuscan, 
st. XXIX). His khan to have received gifts 
from vassals just before the arrival of the 
knight-page with gifts from other khan re- 
calls Boyse’s sultan who receives gifts from 
vassals just before the arrival of knight-page 
with gifts from other sultan (Cambuscan, st. 
XXIX). His knight-page to have likened 
himself to a slave before Cambus recalls 
Sterling’s Eblis-kin spright who likens him- 
self to a slave before Cambuscan (Cambus- 
can, st. CCLXV). 


FRANCIS WILLARD EMERSON. 


Catawba College and The Francis 
Emerson Music School, U.S.A. 


RONSARD AND HERRICK 


[N pursuing a larger study, “The Carpe 

Diem Motif in Early Seventeenth 
Century Lyrics with Special Reference to 
Robert Herrick,” we have come across a 
striking parallel in the works of Pierre 
Ronsard to Robert Herrick’s particularly 
well-known poem, “Corinna’s going a 
Maying.” In his definitive edition of 
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Herrick’s works, Professor L. C. Martin 
justly notes (p. 514) that “ The sentiment of 
these famous lines had been so frequently 
anticipated in classical and later literature 
that it is difficult to specify influences.” It 
would seem that in addition to the sources 


and influences cited by Professor Martin the | 


following sonnet by Ronsard may well be 


somewhere in the background of the more | 


famous poem: 


Marie, levez-vous, vous estes paresseuse, 

Ja la gaye alouette au ciel a fredonné, 

Et ja le rossignol doucement jargonné, 

Dessus I’espine assis, sa complainte amoureuse. 


Sus debout, allons voir I‘herbelette perleuse, 
Et vostre beau rosier de boutons couronné, 
Et vos oeillets mignons ausquels aviez donné 
Hier au soir de l’eau d’une main si soigneuse. 


Harsoir en vous couchant vous jurastes vos yeux, 

D’estre plustost que moy ce matin esveillée ; 

Mais le dormir de I’aube, aux filles gracieux, 

Vous tient d’un sommeil encor les yeux sillée. 

Ca ga que je les baise et vostre beau tetin 

Cent fois pour vous apprendre a vous lever 
matin.! 


The popular translations of Ronsard by 
Curtis Hidden Page include the following 
version of this sonnet that is accurate and 
that in its own way emphasizes the parallel 
which we are here making: 


Marie, arise, my indolent sweet saint! 
Long since the skylark sang his morning stave, 
Long since the nightingale, love's gentle slave, 
Carolled upon the thorn his love-complaint. 


Arise! come see the tender grass besprent 
With dew-pearls, and your rose with blossoms 
brave. 
Come see the dainty pinks to which you gave 
Last eve their water with a care so quaint. 


Last eve you swore and pledged your shining eyes 
Sooner than I this morning you would rise, 
But dawn’s 

disguising. 


soft beauty-sleep, with sweet 


Still gently seals those eyes—that now I kiss ’ 
And now again—and now this breast, and this, 
A hundred times, to teach you early rising!? 


Herrick’s poem is much too well known to 
require quotation in full; however, the first 
stanza is cited below to confirm the striking 
correspondence not only in imagery but also 
in tone between these two lyrics: 


1 Oeuvres Choisies de P. de Ronsard, ed. C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve, rev. ed. M. Louis Moland (Paris, 
1902), p. 17. 

2 Songs and Sonnets of Pierre de Ronsard, trans. 
om Hidden Page (Boston and New York, 1924), 
p. 45. 
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GET up, get up for shame, the Blooming Morne 
Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. 
See how Aurora throwes her faire 
Fresh-quilted colours through the aire: 
Get up, sweet-Slug-a-bed, and see 
The Dew-bespangling Herbe and Tree. 
Each — has wept, and bow'd toward the 
St, 
Above an houre since; yet you not drest, 
Nay! not so much as out of bed? 
When all the Birds have Mattens seyd, 
And sung their thankfull Hymnes: ‘tis sin, 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 
When as a thousand Virgins on this day, 
Spring, sooner then the Lark, to fetch in May.® 
It has been repeatedly pointed out that 
Herrick’s poem has been influenced in 
several important respects by the “ Fifth 
Ode” of Catullus. It would appear all the 
more significant, therefore, that the Ronsard 
poem should conclude upon one of the 
dominant strains of the Ode, the idea of the 
multiple kisses. In this connection, one 
should note line fifty-two and the completely 
Catullian final stanza of Herrick’s poem. 


FREDERICK H. CANDELARIA. 
University of Missouri. 


8 The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick, ed. 
L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1956), pp. 67-69. 


FROM RENAISSANCE TO 
NEO-CLASSIC 


HAKESPEARE wrote into Ulysses’ 
speech on degree these lines: 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite ; 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 
(Troilus and Cressida, I, iii, 119-124.) 
Dryden rewrote these lines for Ulysses 
thus: 
Then ne resolves to brutal force, 
And headlong force is led by hoodwinked will. 
For wild ambition, like a ravenous wolf, 
Spurred on by will, and seconded 7 power, 
Must make an universal prey of all, 
And last devour itself. 
(Troilus and Cressida, Scott-Saintsbury edn., 
vol. VI, pp. 290-291.) 

It is interesting to note how much some 
of the word-changes tell us about the vision 
and environment of both writers. Dryden’s 
word-substitutions swing the emphasis from 
the very present wide universal world of 
Shakespeare to the narrowed (not narrow) 
plane of inspection and clean-clicking logic 
of Dryden. Shakespeare’s comprehensive 
awakening of the cosmic shifts and eddies 
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of unleashed evil and viciousness becomes in 
Dryden a keen and clean-cut preoccupation 
essentially with the taut special anger, 
ambition, and destructive cross-fire of 
Restoration factions. For instance, Shake- 
speare’s verb “includes,” with its compre- 
hensive, vast outwardly expanding circle, 
becomes in Dryden “ resolves,” with its in- 
turning focus and nice manageable finality. 
The same can be seen in Shakespeare’s 
“power” and Dryden’s “brutal force” 
Shakespeare’s “ universal wolf” and Dry- 
den’s “ravenous wolf.” Shakespeare can 
close in too, of course. His last line, “ And 
last eat up himself,” has a powerful homely, 
colloquial immediacy which makes it 
instantly universal. Dryden’s “And _ last 
devour itself” is generalized and abstract, 
but leaves no concrete universal sweep in 
its wake. 

In Shakespeare is the fresh expanding 
infinitude of the Renaissance. In Dryden 
appears the incipient consolidation and 
definition of Neo-classicism. 


WALLACE MAURER. 
Ohio State University. 


“RHODIG.” AND “SEJANUS ” 


"THE marginal notes in which Ben Jonson 
cited his authorities in the 1605 Quarto 

edition of Sejanus may have been primarily 
a device to catch the eye of the learned. To 
us, they are useful in showing the habits of 
research followed by the author and the 
enrichment of his poem that results from a 
compression of varied sources. One curious 
example is the explanation of “the 
Gemonies” (IV, 283), the flight of stairs 
leading from the Capitol to the Forum in 
Rome, on which the bodies of criminals 
garotted in the state prison were exposed 
before being dragged by hooks and thrown 
into the Tiber. In Jonson’s play Lepidus 
tells Arruntius about the destruction of their 
comrade Sabinus: 

I saw him now drawne from the Gemonies, 

And (what increas’d the direnesse of the fact) 

His faithfull dogge (vpbraiding all vs Romanes) 

Neuer forsooke the corp’s, but, seeing it throwne 

Into the streame, leap’d in, and drown’d with it. 

(Sejanus, IV. 283-87) 

This moving passage abounds in documen- 
tation. For the devoted animal the Quarto 
—12r (n. a)—cites “ Dio. Rom. Hist. lib. 58. 
pag. 712. Et Tacit. Ann. lib. 4. pag. 94.” 
But neither Dio nor Tacitus is adequate; 
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indeed the latter does not mention the dog. 
The Quarto—12r (n. b)—notes “ Tac. Cons. 
Ann. lib. 4. pag. 80,” but again the indicated 
source is inadequate. 

Quarto 12r (n. c.) directs us to Jonson’s 
source: “ Scalae Géoniae fuertit in Auen- 
tino, prope Templum lunonis reginae a 
Camillo captis Veijs, dicatum: A gemitu et 
planctu dictas vult Rhodig. In quas con- 
tumeliae causa cadauera proiecta. aliquando 
a Carnefice unco trahebantur. Vid. Tac. 
Suet. Dio. Senec. Junenal [sic].” 

The abbreviated name belongs to Ludo- 
vicus Coelius Richerius, Rhodiginus (Ludo- 
vico Ricchieri), author of Antiqvarvm 
Lectionvm libri xvi, Venice (Aldus), 1516. 
Rhodiginus was on the shelf of the poet’s 
library and may therefore be regarded as 
one of the authorities on whom he relied for 
his archaeology. The work, possessing an 
exhaustive and time-saving index, which 
runs five columns on each page for twenty- 
four closely printed pages, lists chapters, 
authors and their observations book by 
book, and subjects. Under “ gemonij 
gradus 257,” for example, one finds on turn- 
ing to the page indicated helps such as those 
that served Jonson. The chapter heading is 
of some help: “ De Gemoniis Gradibus, Et 
cur sic dicantur. Item de Gradibus Castoris, 
& Aureliis. Locus Ciceronis explicatur. 
Suppliciorum genera plura.” The pertinent 
passage is the following: ‘‘ Corpus con- 
tumelia Carceris, & detestaida Gemoniarum 
Scalarum nota foedatum. Dicti Gemonii 
gradus, quod locus esset gemitus, & 
Calamitatum... 

““Gemonios gradus apud Plinium inuenies 
libro octauo.... 

“Cornelius item Tacitus, tunc inquit, con- 
fossum, collaceratumge, & abscisso capite 
truicum Corpus Sabini in Gemonias 
trahunt.” 

Rhodiginus provides, first, an explanation 
of the term enriched by reference to the 
faithful dog in Pliny and by citations from 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Seneca. This 
remarkable example of Jonson’s preference 
for a Renaissance commentator to his 
Roman source, and of his deliberate rejec- 
tion of historical accuracy, shows how he 
sought to produce an effect of pity and 
horror in a scene where the narrative of 
Tacitus was inadequate for his purpose. 

Rhodiginus continues, “Verum ut ad 
alia pergamus, scribit Plutarchus Galbae 
caput multifariam caesam, & omni con- 
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tumelia affectum, fuisse, postremo in eum 
locum abiectum, in quo eos necant, quos 
Caesares supplicio dedunt.” 

In the eighth book of Pliny’s Naturalis 


Historia, “ De Canibus,” to which Rhodig- | 


inus sent him, Jonson found a treasure for 
which he showed becoming gratitude by 
putting his creditor among his notes. The 
fortieth chapter tells the touching story of 
Titus Sabinus and the faithful dog to illus- 
trate the proverbial fidelity of the animal: 

“Sed super omnia in nostro aeuo actis 
populi Romani testatum, Appio Iunio et 
Publio Silio consulibus, cum animaduer- 
teretur ex causa Neronis Germanici filij, in 
Titum Sabinum et seruitia eius, vnius ex his 
canem nec a carcere abigi potuisse, nec a 
corpore recessisse, abiecto in  gradibus 
gemonijs moestos edentem vlulatus, magna 
populi Romani corona circumstante: ex qua 
cum quidam ei cibum obiecisset, ad os 
defuncti tulisse. Innatauit idem cadauere in 
Tiberim abiecto sustentare conatus, effusa 
multitudine ad spectandum animalis fidem.” 
(C. Plinii Secvndi, Naturalis Historia, 
Venice, 1571, p. 89). 

The citation from Tacitus no doubt keeps 
Jonson’s documentation apparently based on 
his major source. Actually the pertinent 
example is concerned, not with the Titus 
Sabinus of the story of Sejanus (Annales, V, 
70), where there is no mention of “ Gemon- 
ias,” but with Flavius Sabinus (Historiae, 
III. 74-75), the Emperor Vespasian’s elder 
brother, whose headless corpse was flung 
upon the Steps of Lamentation in A.D. 69. 

Rhodiginus also cites Suetonius and 
Seneca, adding: “aut ad scalas Gemonias 
trahebantur, hoc est inserto Gutturi unco 
producebantur in harenam, ubi postea 
pendentium crura frangebantur, et igni 
iniecto ardebant.” The Antiquae Lectiones 
bristle with suggestions and details of a rich 
reading. One matter of interest in connec- 
tion with Poetaster is the author’s ambiva- 
lent view of Augustus and the high opinion 
of Ovid. The praise of Venice and the 
explanation of animal imagery may have 
value in a study of Volpone. 

As Philemon Holland’s note indicates, any 
reference to the “ Gemonies”” had become 
a commonplace, at least among the learned 
(Suetonius, Historie of the Tvvelve Caesars, 
London, 1606, “ Annotations,” p. 23). Many 
years before, Richard Morison had dwelt 
at length on the story of Sabinus and his 
faithful dog (An Invective ayenste Treason, 
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London, 1539, Bvir and v). Jonson was 
perfectly capable of rifling Morison of the 
yarn—where the animal belongs not to the 
slaves as in Pliny, but to Sabinus himself— 
and equally incapable of acknowledging him 
when he could dazzle the reader of the 
Quarto with the authority of Rhodiginus. 


DANIEL C. BOUGHNER. 
Brooklyn College. 


MARVELL’S “ON A DROP OF DEW” 


M C. BRADBOOK and M. G. Lloyd 
* Thomas in their Andrew Marvell 
interpret On a Drop of Dew by comparing 
it with Marvell’s A Dialogue Between the 
Soul and Body.’ They conclude that the 
subject of both poems is, at least ostensibly, 
the same, namely, the “ mutual thwarting 
of the soul and body.” Their discussion 
implies, further, that On a Drop of Dew 
arrives at that impasse Marvell’s thought 
reaches in A Dialogue, that “ soul and body 
suffer jointly the inescapable limitations of 
humanity,” an impasse resulting from 
Marvell’s atypical view that the body is 
naturally good and has claims equal to those 
of the soul. Evidence for this interpretation 
they find in “sweat leaves and blossoms 
green” *(1. 23);? the body “though repudi- 
ated seems just as pure and almost ethereal 
as the dewdrop”; and the poem is para- 
doxical in that the simile which underlies 
the poem “contradicts what it professes to 
assert about Nature and Heaven being 
distinct.” 

This reading of On a Drop of Dew is 
misleading, I believe, in two important 
respects. Although vegetable life, or the 
vegetable life of the body, or the vegetable 
life of the soul by participation may be 
“ sweat,” to use Marvell’s adjective, “ pure ” 
and “ ethereal” seem an inaccurate descrip- 
tion in view of the poem’s consistent stress 
on the reluctance of the soul toward union 
with the body. Miss Wallerstein’s discussion 
in her Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic 
of the Neo-Platonic content of certain of 
Marvell’s images makes the thesis of an 
atypical view of nature untenable with 
reference to On a Drop of Dew, even though 
Miss Wallerstein does not attempt to inter- 


‘ Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 67-70. 
* The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. 
H. M. Margoliouth (Oxford, 1927), I, 12-13. 
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pret the poem with finality.’ Nor is it true, 
secondly, that the poem, like A Dialogue, 
ends in irresolution. An interpretation of 
this kind must ignore the last four lines. 
One can demonstrate both points by exam- 
ining the two-fold structure of the poem, 
which is that of an extended simile, the two 
parts being determined by the two objects, 
dewdrop and soul, brought together in the 
comparison. The correspondence between 
parts is exact and consists, for the most part, 
of a double exploitation of the idea of 
circularity, or, more accurately, of spher- 
icity, familiar figures in this period for the 
perfect and the eternal, hence for the soul, 
at least in its potentiality. Lines 5-8, which 
dwell upon the self-containment signified by 
the globe of the dew, are paralleled by 
“pure and circling thoughts” (1. 25), the 
innate content of the mind as opposed to 
derivations from body and sense, which the 
soul shuns. The degree of the soul’s success 
is measured in the correspondence between 
line 12, where the dew is tinctured by the 
purple flower, and line 31, “ Dark beneath, 
but bright above.” The colouring and 
darkening of the pure light of the soul by 
the body conveyed in these lines does not 
suggest that the body is ethereal, but, rather, 
that a more conventional and, at the same 
time, as Miss Wallerstein believes,* a more 
‘Platonic’ view of the relationship between 
body and soul is here taken. Nor is the 
opinion that the soul is embedded in the 
flesh to the point of mutual frustration 
borne out by lines 15-16, “ Restless it roules 
and unsecure. ... ,” which find their parallel 
in lines 33-36, particularly in line 35, 
“ Moving but on a point below.” Use of 
“ point,” apart from the geometrical refer- 
ence, suggests the most famous of seven- 
teenth-century discussions of the union of 
soul and body, i.e., Descartes’ suggestion of 
the pineal gland as the tenuous point of 
contact. The description, furthermore, is 
quite consistent with the radical dualism 
between soul and body which Descartes 
postulates. 

Since there is a rather perfect sequential 
correspondence between these parts of the 
poem, One expects that the resolution in 
lines 17-18 of the plight of the dew, its 
‘exhalation’ by the sun, will find its parallel 


3 Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic (Madison, 
1950), pp. 163-164. 
4 Ibid., p. 163. 
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in the final lines of the poem. That there 
is a resolution is obscured, perhaps, by the 
fact that the meaning of the further com- 
parison between the dew and the “ Manna’s 
sacred Dew ” (1. 37) is not transparent and 
is, in One sense, clouded further in the same 
line, ““Such did the Manna’s sacred Dew 
destil,” by the “ weakness ” of the syntax, a 
description applied to the poem’s opening 
statement by Professor Empson.® That the 
weakness in this part of the poem is 
deliberate—a point of some importance 
since Professor Legouis’ recent strictures 
against the ‘new critics *°—seems clear if 
one considers the three meanings which 
result from it in the line. “Such,” in the 
first place, conveys, however faintly, the 
meaning of “ similarly,” a reading borne out 
by the “ Haud aliter” of the corresponding 
line in the Latin poem Ros. The manna 
like the dew fell from the “ Bosom of the 
Morn” (I. 2), a prolepsis of the “clear 
Fountain of Eternal Day ” (1. 20), the origin 
of the soul and, in a different sense, of 
Christ, who is signified, I believe, by Manna, 
a figure whose source can be found in the 
‘manna’ context and statement of John 
6. 35, “ And Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread of life.” Miss Wallerstein suggests 
that the manna, signifying grace, ““ Symbo- 
lizes to all mortals soiled with the blackness 
of error the saving doctrine of Christ, snowy 
white and pure.” Although this exegesis is 
most certainly true, what must be added to 
it is recognition of the additional concrete- 
ness of the image, i.e., manna meaning the 
person of Christ. The real contrast between 
“White, and intire, though congeal’d and 
chill” (1. 38) and “‘ Dark beneath, but bright 
above ” (I. 31) thus would seem to be the 
contrast between Christ and the human soul 
—Christ, who complete and fully accom- 
modated to the body, unlike the human soul, 
suffered neither loss nor stain from his 
incarnation. 

Depending upon what is taken as subject 
and what as object, line 37 has these two 
meanings: first, the plight of the human 
soul did distill out or draw down Christ to 
an earthly existence; secondly, Christ distills 


5 Seven Types of Ambiguity, 2nd ed. (New 
Directions Press, 1947), p. 80. Difficulties in 
interpreting the poem are expressed by Pierre 
Legouis in his André Marvell, Poéte, Puritain, 
Patriote 1621-1678 (Paris, 1928). p. 137. 

6“ Marvell and the New Critics,’ RES, VIII 
(1957), 382-389. 
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or refines the human soul by grace to that | 
point at which it is able to escape in a | 
spiritual sense the limitations of the body, 


The ambiguity of the syntax of the line is 


matched by the ambiguity of line 18, where | 
the plight of the dew causes the sun to 
“exhale ” its influence; but properly it is the 
flower of the body which exhales the 
vapour of the soul. Further ambiguity in | 
the poem’s conclusion is found in the “ did” | 
of line 37 and the “does” of line 39, an 
ambiguity consistent with the distinction 
made between manna signifying the person 
of Christ and manna meaning, more particu- 
larly, Christ’s continuing grace. But the 
image, in the sense of grace, is here, too, 
“concrete,” I believe, and refers to the 
Lord’s Supper, a very common seventeenth- 
century designation.’ Use of manna to mean 
“concretely ” both the person of Christ and 
the sacrament stems undoubtedly from 
such a_ seventeenth-century view as _ is 
expressed in the following passage from 
Jeremy Taylor: 


He finished in His body on the cross, and 
all the whole progression of mysteries in 
His body was still an operation of life 
and spiritual being to us; the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper being a commemora- 
tion and exhibition of this death which 
was the consummation of our redemption 
by His body and blood, does contain in 
it a ‘visible word,’ the word in symbol 
and visibility, and special manifestation. 
Consonant to which doctrine, the fathers 
by an elegant expression called the blessed 
sacrament, ‘the extension of _ the 
incarnation.”* 


Both meanings coincide in the marvellous 
ambiguity of “ dissolving ” in line 39, which, 
with reference to the person of Christ, 
describes his Ascension and, with reference 
to the soul and body, the partaking of 
spiritual food, that is, the body of Christ in 
the wafer of the Eucharist. Thus, a theory 
of grace, one seemingly that accords 
mystical or semi-mystical powers to the soul, 
prevents, in this poem, an irresolution of 
Marvell’s thought between the conflicting 
claims of soul and body. 


J. E. SAVESON. 
Valparaiso University. 


7 See, e.g., The Works of the Right. Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor (London, 1847-1854), VIII, 13. 
* Ibid., VIII, 23. 
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POPE’S ANNOTATIONS ON “STATE 
AFFAIRS ” POEMS 
IN 


his article on Alexander Pope’s own 

copy of A New Collection of Poems 
relating to State Affairs 1705 (N & Q 
February 1958 pp. 55-57), Benjamin Boyce 
tells us that he intends to show elsewhere 
that the volume would constitute good 
background reading for Pope’s later per- 
sonal satires. Before he does so, I should 
like to counsel caution and point out some 
of the false impressions given so far. 

Mr. Boyce suggests that Pope could have 
written On the Death of the Queen and 
Marshal Luxembourg (A New Collection 
p. 534) because Pope added the initials 
“A.P.” after the title. In my transcript of 
Pope’s annotations the letters are “R.P.” 
Perhaps someone in England would care to 
check the original (B.M. shelfmark C 28 
e 15) before any further speculation on the 
authorship is made. As the poem was 
probably written in 1696, it is highly unlikely 
that Pope wrote it. 

Mr. Boyce also states “it is not impos- 
sible” that Pope wrote the stanza he added 
to Dorset’s epigram on the Countess of 
Dorchester (p. 562), mainly because he 
could not find an earlier copy. The stanza 
was printed in 1699 as part of a poem later 
divided into two epigrams. Entitled “To 
Belinda upon her Marrying one that was 
Blind and Lame”, it appears on p. 98 of A 
Collection of Miscellany Poems, Letters, 
&c., By Mr. Brown, &c. 1699. A MS 
variant (Bodl. MS Add 301 f. 194) was 
printed in V. de Sola Pinto’s Sir Charles 
Sedley 1927 p. 217, and (if my memory 
serves me correctly) the stanza also appeared 
in other MS versions of the two epigrams 
such as those in BM Harl. 7315 and Lands- 
downe 852. Thus the possibility that Pope 
wrote it may be dismissed. 

Before we draw any valid general conclu- 
sions about the significance of Pope’s other 
annotations, we must have more informa- 
tion about the volume than that provided in 
Mr. Boyce’s second paragraph. MS notes on 
the flyleaves indicate that the volume 
belonged to “I. Mitford” in the mid- 
nineteenth century; various date-stamps 
reading “17 Jy 60” indicate that the volume 
reached the British Museum in 1860; and a 
stamped note indicates that it was bound by 
“C. Murton”. More important than this 
information is the bibliographically verifi- 


“ 
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able fact’ that the volume was originally 
intended to be a newly-edited selection of 
poems from an earlier series of collections 
containing “State Affairs” poems: Poems 
on Affairs of State Fifth Edition 1703 (in- 
cluding State-Poems: Continued 1703), 
Poems on Affairs of State Vol. I 1703, and 
Poems on Affairs of State Vol. Il 1704. 
The publishers of this series indignantly pro- 
tested against the piracy in the preface to 
Vol. IV 1707, where they listed the poems 
omitted from the 1705 edition. (Neverthe- 
less, they did not hesitate to reprint most of 
the eleven “new” poems that the 1705 
editor added to his volume at the last 
moment.) 

Pope must have been aware of the fact 
that the 1705 volume was a selective piracy 
of the larger collection, and must have been 
familiar with the original series. Malone 
anticipated Mr. Boyce in pointing out that 
Pope’s poems sometimes owe something to 
his having read “ State Affairs” poems by 
giving three examples.” One shows Pope’s 
familiarity with a poem printed in the 
1705 edition, but the other two show his 
familiarity with one in the original series 
that was NOT reprinted in the piracy. So, 
we must not assume that Pope’s reading of 
A New Collection was his first or most 
influential acquaintance with such literature. 
Knowing that the volume was a piracy, he 
probably consulted it for a specific purpose 
with the general idea at the back of his 
mind that it was the handiest guide to the 
best poems of the kind. 

But before we ask why Pope read and 
annotated the volume, we must decide how 
he read it. The presence (or absence) of 


1 Bibliographically, the book survives in two 
different states, both collating A-Pp*. Sheets A-Nn 
are identical in both except for trifling differences 
in pagination in some copies. The earlier state (of 
which the copy in the Reading University Library 
is an example) contains the original gathering Ool- 
Oo2 in which Oo2 is unsigned. The later state 
(of which B.M. 1077 1. 21 and Pope’s own copy 
are examples) contains a reset Oo1-Oo2 which seem 
to be conjugate with Oo7 and Oo8 in the normal 
way. Oo2 is signed. Leaves 003-8 and sheet Pp 
are identical in both states. The original leaf Oo2 
reveals that the editor first intended to end the 
volume at that point (p. 564). The word “ FINIS” 
appears at the foot of Oo2v and the running-title 
reads “POEMS, &c.” instead of the usual 
“POEMS on.” In the later state, the word 
“FINIS ” is omitted, the running-title normalized, 
and a catchword for the next leaf added. 

2 Edmond Malone The Critical and Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden, Volume II, Part I, 
1800, p. 125, note 8. 
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ink-blots caused by Pope’s turning over a 
leaf before the ink on the previous page was 
dry is important evidence of the speed with 
which he read the volume. For instance the 
ink-marks suggest that he skimmed through 
Halifax’s The Man of Honour (p. 200) or 
Stepney’s poem on the Duke of Monmouth’s 
picture (p. 245) very fast, even though he 
paused in the middle of the first to add 
marginal commas. Some blots (e.g. pp. 128- 
129, 136-137) cannot be adduced as evi- 
dence because they were probably caused 
by Pope’s overloading his quill. Similarly, 
blots at the foot of a page (e.g. pp. 138-139) 
have no evidential value. But the absence 
of a mark where we should expect one (e.g. 
p. 331) may indicate a pause or a slowing 
down in Pope’s reading pace. I do not want 
to go into details, for the interpretation of 
the evidence is highly subjective, but there 
is no doubt that much of Pope’s reading was 
extremely cursory. 

Also relevant to the thoroughness or super- 
ficiality with which Pope went through 
the volume is the number of poems he did 
not annotate. The volume contains 281 
poems—228 separate pieces and two series 
of short poems grouped under separate 
rubrics. Ignoring for the moment the two 
groups, we arrive at the conclusion that 
Pope annotated 124 of the 228 separate 
pieces. It is of course possible that Pope 
read some of the other 104 poems and saw 
no reason to annotate. Nevertheless, the 
figures should serve as a warning against 
jumping to conclusions about how 
thoroughly Pope read the volume. 

Thirteen of the poems are fables grouped 
under the rubric “ Aesop at Tunbridge ” 
(p. 316) and forty others are epigrams 
grouped under the rubric “The Toasters ” 
(p. 545). Pope annotated the two groups 
sparingly. As Mr. Boyce tells us, Pope 
wrongly ascribed the first group to Thomas 
Brown. His other annotations consist of 
the deletion of “s” at the end of “ deserves ” 
in the last line of the twelfth fable and the 
provision of an obelus before “‘ Seven” in 
the last two lines of the last fable and before 
the title of four of the fables (Fair Warning, 
The Bargain, The Plaintiff, The Farmer). 
The only annotations on the Kit-Cat toasts 
are attributions. Pope ascribes one on the 
Duchess of St. Albans to “Ld. Halifax”, 
one on Mrs. Tempest to “ Mr. Walsh ”, and 
one on Mrs. Dunch also to “ Mr. Walsh”. 
Jacob Tonson, who was the secretary of the 
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club and would be most likely to know the 


authorship of these pieces, published the 
definitive collection of toasts in his Miscel- 


lany Poems Vol. V. 1716 pp. 60-70. He | 
confirms the first attribution, is silent on the | 
second, and attributes the third epigram to | 
“Dr. B” (whom I cannot identify among | 


the Kit-Cat members). 
right in his assumption that Walsh wrote 
one or two of the toasts, but he may be 
wrong in his exact identifications. 

Another aspect of the problem of how 
Pope read the volume is brought out by the 
fact that there are a number of crosses in 
pencil among the annotations as well as the 
marks in ink. They are to be found oppo- 
site points in the text of the first of the 
Advice to a Painter poems (i.e. on pp. 24-29), 
Rochester's Farewell (p. 126 lines 11-13) and 
Mulgrave’s An Essay upon Satyr (p. 134 line 
8). Each of these poems is also annotated 
in ink. Does this indicate that Pope went 
through the volume more than once? Were 
the pencil marks by Pope? Were they 
made before or after the ink ones? What is 
their significance? Could there be more 
than one series of annotations in ink? 

There are some signs in the volume of 
Pope’s use of a new (or newly sharpened) 
quill. The most obvious example occurs at 
p. 279. One might therefore conclude that 
Pope changed his quill in the middle of 
reading John Tutchin’s The Foreigners or 
even that he interrupted his reading at this 
point and, before resuming, cut himself a 
new pen. He certainly employed his new 
quill to great artistic effect by writing in a 
beautiful and careful hand the words “ By 
Daniel De Foe” under the title of the next 
poem—The True-Born Englishman (p. 283). 
Could a leisurely resumption of reading 
after a pleasant interruption be the main 
reason for the copious annotation of Defoe’s 
poem that struck Mr. Boyce as unusual? 
Closer study suggests an even more complex 
process. For the quill used on p. 285 
seems to be the same as that used up to 
p. 276, but very soon the new pen is again 
being used. Did Pope read Defoe cursorily, 
and then, possibly after the interruption 
already guessed at, did he decide to go back 
to the beginning of the poem again? It is 
of course impossible to be dogmatic. But 
the possibility that Pope re-perused certain 
parts of the book at different sittings—per- 
haps for a literary reason, perhaps because 
of a whim or a chance mood—must be 


Pope is probably | 
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taken into account when one is trying to 
decide how and when Pope read the volume. 

As for the vexed question of when Pope 
read the volume, I think we can confidently 
dismiss the possibility that Pope annotated 
the volume soon after publication. On 
p. 144 he notes that Prior had disowned a 
certain satire—information not publicly 
available before 1709. It seemed to Mr. 
Boyce more likely that Pope annotated the 
volume after Mulgrave’s death (1721) and 
before he published his Works 1723. He 
cites a unique marking of a passage in An 
Essay upon Satyr and two corrections of 
the text in confirmation. Although these 
may indeed represent Pope’s first tinkerings 
with the text in preparation for the Works, 
I think it just as likely that they represent a 
“correction” of the text after the appear- 
ance of the 1723 volume. As this is the only 
poem of Mulgrave’s specifically attributed 
to him in the 1705 volume, I append details 
of Pope’s annotations so that readers may 
draw their own conclusions.* (Incidentally, 
the editor of the 1705 text deliberately 
altered his copy-text’s attribution from 
“J, Dry--en” to the Earl of Mulgrave. 
Pope’s addition of Dryden’s name to his 
attribution may be the result of literary 
gossip or a recollection of the original attri- 
bution.) Apart from the annotation on this 
poem, Mr. Boyce stresses the frequency with 
which Pope filled in blanks for the name of 
Mulgrave. Although he himself mentions 
that a mere tabulation of names would not 
help much in establishing Pope’s main 
reason for consulting the volume, I should 
like to point out that Charles Montague, 
Lord Halifax, interested Pope just as much 
as did Mulgrave. Apart from the Essay, 
Mulgrave was mentioned in ten poems 
annotated by Pope; apart from Halifax’s 

‘Title (p. 133): Pope added ‘“‘ and Mr Dryden.” 
Names written out in full where editor left gaps: 
p. 135—Aylesbury and Danby; p. 136—Shaftesbury 
and Essex; p. 138—Dorset; p. 139—Mulgrave and 
Sidley. People alluded to in the text whom Pope 
identifies in the margin: p. 135 (Sir Carr in text)— 
Scrope; (‘the merriest man alive” in text)—G. 
Villars Duke of Bucks; p. 137 (“‘ Tropos in text)— 
Finch. Special a notes: p. 136, second 
to last line ‘‘ He was Ld Lieutenant of Ireland”: 
and p. 139 ‘“‘ The Authors Compliment to Himself.” 
Corrections to text: p. 136 “‘at his one ways” to 
“at his own ways’; p. 139 “ some may ” emended 
to “Fame may”; p. 140 “injury” (line 4) altered 
to “injuring.” Special bracket mentioned by 
Boyce includes the last 12 lines on p. 139 and the 
first four on p. 140. The four that follow the 
racxet are marked by a dotted line which con- 


tinues the horizontal part of the bracket. 
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The Man of Honour (ascribed to him in the 
text) and the two anonymous poems attri- 
buted to him by Pope, the names Montague 
and Halifax appear in eight poems 
annotated by him. Pope’s interest in Mul- 
grave seems quite perfunctory in some poems. 
For instance, he fills out the name in The 
Parallel, 1682 On the Disgrace of the E. of 
M. but makes no other comment on the 
poem. It is therefore quite possible that 
Pope went to A New Collection at any time 
after 1723, and for a purpose quite uncon- 
nected with his interest in Mulgrave’s bio- 
graphy and literary work. 


Mr. Boyce’s understandably selective evi- 
dence presented in his article hides the im- 
pression of great variety of interest that one 
gains in reading through Pope’s annotations. 
For instance, the “one exception” to the 
general rule that the annotations do not 
extend beyond two or three words (which 
Mr. Boyce does not quote) should give some 
indication. Opposite lines 12-15 on p. 100 
(i.e. Opposite “Copper Farthing” in the 
text of Marvell’s A Dialogue between Two 
Horses) Pope has written “ the copper farth- 
ings had a legend imparting the Ks vind. of 
his domn of the 4 seas”. Surely such a 
wayward interest should give us pause 
before concluding that Pope’s main interest 
was in Mulgrave, Halifax, Defoe, or any 
other particular poet, or even in the literary 
excellence of poems in the volume. To 
allow readers to form their own opinion of 
the variety of Pope’s interests and of the 
significance of some of Pope’s annotations, 
I shall list here the uses to which he put 
commas and the obelus. Apart from using 
the obelus to mark 14 lines of Enter Oliver's 
Porter ... (pp. 442-450) that “are Mr. 
Dryden’s words or like ’em” (see Boyce) 
and for distinguishing parts of the fables in 
the Aesop at Tunbridge group (see above), 
Pope used it to mark line 30 on p. 145 
(Satyr, a poem possibly by a “ Mr. Allen”) 
and the following passages in Defoe’s True- 
Born Englishman: p. 287 lines 17 and 31, 
p. 288 lines 1 and 30, p. 289 lines 15 and 31, 
p. 291 line 23. Again, apart from marking 
85 lines in the True-Born Englishman, Pope 
used commas (either single or in pairs) to 
mark the following passages: p. 168 lines 
19-22 and p. 169 lines 7-12 (A Satyr against 
Marriage which Pope attributes’ to 
Rochester); p. 202 lines 5-14 (Halifax’s The 
Man of Honour); p. 260 lines 30-34 and the 
last two lines on the page, p. 261 lines 1-2 
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and p. 262 lines 3-4 and 11-14 (Tunbridge- 
Wells which Pope claims is NOT by 
Rochester); p. 364 lines 4-7 (Thos. Brown’s 
Some Verses sent to a Friend); p. 386 lines 
3-4, 7-8, 18, 20, 22, 25-28 (The Ghost); p.394 
line 12 of the poem itself and the last line 
on the page, p. 395 lines 1-6, 13-14, 17-18 
(Dryden’s Satyr on the Dutch—i.e. Prologue 
to Amboyna); p. 401 second stanza of The 
Answer (probably by George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham); and p. 425 7th and 11th 
lines from the bottom of the page (Ros- 
common’s The Ghost of Honest Tom Ross). 
It should be noted that no obelus or comma 
is used after p. 450. 


To illustrate finally the complexity of 
motives that must have given rise to Pope’s 
annotations and to provide some impres- 
sion of Pope’s knowledge of earlier litera- 
ture, I give a list of the attributions added 
to the printed ones. Rochester's Farewell 
p. 121 “ probably by the Ld. Dorset”; On 
the Young Statesmen p. 129 (ascribed to 
Dryden in  copy-text but altered to 
Rochester by editor of 1705 volume) 
“Rochester” deleted and “Dorset” sub- 
stituted; An Essay upon Satyr p. 133 “ and 
Mr Dryden” added after Mulgrave; An 
Epitaph upon Felton p. 162 “never” 
inserted before “ Written by the late Duke 
of Buckingham”; A Satyr against Marriage 
p. 167 (“ By the same”, which implies the 
wrong authorship, was inadvertently taken 
over from the copy-text) “E. of Roch.”; 
The true and genuine Explanation p. 250 
“ By ye Ld. Hallifax ”; Tunbridge-Wells p. 
258 “ not” inserted before the printed ascrip- 
tion to Rochester; On the Infanta of 
Portugal p. 264 “By Sir C. Sidley”; The 
Inskilling Regiment p. 273 “By Jo: 
Haynes ”; [The True-Born Englishman and 
Aesop at Tunbridge are mentioned above]; 
The Nine Worthies p. 371 “ By the Earl of 
Peterborough”; An Allusion p. 417 “Ld. 
Dorset”; The Mourners p. 483 “By B. 
Higgons”; On Sorrel p. 485 “By B. 
Higgons ”; The Play-House p. 486 (Ascribed 
to Mr. A. D n in text) emended to 
Addison; The Golden Age Restored p. 496 
“(By W. Walsh. Esq.)”; [On the Death... 
and The Toasters are mentioned above]; 
The History and Fall of the Conformity Bill 
p. 557 “Certainly written by Mr. Con- 
greve”; Faction Displayed p. 570 “ By W. 
Shippen, Esq. ”; Mully of Mountown p. 584 
“By the Author of the Tale of Tub” 
deleted and “By Dr. King” substituted. 
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Pope also added a note to the text of one | 
poem (p. 565) that the farce of Squire Tre. 
locoby was written by “ Vanbrook Walsh, & 
Manwaring”. I should like to argue that 
over two-thirds of these ascriptions are 
correct, but the proof would require far too 
much space. I therefore leave it to indi- 
vidual readers to assess the probable value 
of a study of Pope’s annotations on his own 
copy of A New Collection 1705S. 


W. J. CAMERON. 


The University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


DORSET ON DORCHESTER 


[N a recent article (N. & Q. 203, February, 

1958, pp. 55-7), Mr. Benjamin Boyce dis- 
cusses the manuscript third stanza added to 
Dorset’s poem, “ Proud with the spoils of 
Royal cully,” in Pope’s annotated copy of 
A New Collection of Poems Relating to 
State Affairs (1705). He tentatively suggests 
that the extra stanza could have been 
written by Pope himself, but it is worth 
pointing out that the stanza appears in a 
manuscript where it is ascribed to Dorset. 
It has been printed by Professor V. de Sola 
Pinto in his Sir Charles Sedley (1927), p. 217, 
n.l, from Bodleian, Add. MS. A.301, fols. 
194-5, and is actually the fifth stanza of this 
version. The poem starts with the two 
stanzas that are usually printed as a 
separate poem, “ Dorinda’s sparkling wit 
and eyes,” and is headed: ‘A Satyr Or 





Dorsett on Dorchest', according to infor- ’ 


mation supplied to me through Dr. R. W. 
Hunt. J. A. V. CHAPPLE. 


A NOTE ON SAMUEL BUTLER (1612-80) 
AND JONATHAN SWIFT 
do not know whether Jonathan Swift 


knew that the unpublished manuscripts 
of Samuel Butler were owned by William 


Longueville, Esq., and presumably kept in | 


London during the time that Swift served as 
Lord Harley’s secretary. There is no record 
that Swift ever saw them. It is believed 
that Swift's good friend Bishop Francis 
Atterbury had seen the Butler manuscripts, 
but we do not know when or under what 
circumstances. Neither Swift nor Atter- 
bury mentions Butler to the other in his 
published correspondence. 

Whether Swift read the Butler manuscripts 
is an arresting question because there are 
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several passages in Gulliver's Travels which 
bear a close resemblance to passages from 
Butler’s Characters and from other miscel- 
laneous pieces. For example, the King of 
Brobdingnag replies to Gulliver, after 
Gulliver has indicated acceptance, even 
approval, of corrupt social and political 
practices in England : 


I cannot but conclude that the Bulk of 
your Natives, to be the most pernicious 
Race of little odious vermin that Nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the Surface 
of the Earth.’ 


Butler had used an almost identical insect 
figure in “ An Occasional Reflection on Dr. 
Charlton’s feeling a Dog’s Pulse at 
Gresham-College:” 


Mr. Hook, in his Microscopical Observa- 
tions, has most ingeniously and wittily 
made it appear, that there is no difference, 
in point of Design and Project, between 
the most ambitious and aspiring Politi- 
cian of the World, and of our Times, 
especially, than that most importune and 
vexatious Insect, commonly called a 
Louse.” 


In “ A Voyage to Laputa” Swift mentions 
the project of an astronomer “who had 
undertaken to place a Sun-Dial upon the 
great Weather-Cock on the Town-House, by 
adjusting the annual and diurnal Motions 
of the Earth and Sun, so as to answer and 
coincide with all accidental Turnings of the 
Wind.’ Butler wrote in his character, “ An 
Hypocrite,” that “he [a hypocrite] is a 
Weathercock upon a steeple at the Church 
that turns with every Wind, that blows from 
any Point of the Compass,’ and in his note- 
books, Butler wrote: “The Aristotelian 
Philosophy is like a virtuoso’s watch, that 
Controwles the sun.’”* 

On Laputa, Gulliver is privileged to hear 
a musical concert given by the Laputans, 


1“ A Voyage to Brobdingnag,” chap. VI. 

*The Genuine Remains in Verse and Prose of 
Mr. Samuel Butler, ed. R., Thyer, London, 1759, 
I, 410, reprinted in Samuel Butler, Satires and 
Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, ed. René Lamar, 
Cambridge, 1928, pp. 341-343. 

*“ A Voyage to Laputa,” chap. V. 

*Genuine Remains, Ul, 394. All of the 
characters have been reprinted in Samuel Butler, 
Characters and Passages from Note-books, ed. 
A. R. Waller, Cambridge, 1908. 

‘ _™ and Passages from Note-books, 
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whose knowledge of, and interest in music 
was limited to its mathematical properties.® 
He reports that he is “ quite stunned with 
the Noise when each musician plays to the 
accompaniment of the “Musick of the 
Spheres ” as he hears it. In his character of 
“A Hunter,” Butler comments on scholars 
“that ever learned to compose by the 
Mathematicks,”” and Butler says of “A 
Pedant” that “ he handles Arts and Sciences 
like those, that can play a little upon an 
Instrument, but do not know, whether it be 
in Tune or not.””* 

When he visits the Grand Academy at 
Lagado, Gulliver observes that the scientists 
industriously attempt by elaborate means to 
perform useless experiments, some of which 
any competent researcher might complete by 
much simpler methods, and none of which 
a man of judgment would think worth 
attempting at all. Butler’s character of “A 
Virtuoso” presents a similar portrait : 

His Industry were admirable, if it did not 

attempt greatest Difficulties with the 

feeblest Means; for he commonly slights 
any Thing that is plain and easy, how use- 
ful and ingenious soever, and bends all 
his Forces against the hardest and Most 
improbable, tho’ to no Purpose if attained 

{> 

In his visit to the “School of political 
Projectors,”’® Gulliver observes that men in 
that society are taxed according to their wit, 
valor, politeness, and attractiveness to 
women, to which he adds this comment: 

But as to Honour, Justice, Wisdom, and 

Learning, they should not be taxed at all, 

because they are Qualifications of so 

singular a Kind, that no Man will either 
allow them in his Neighbor, or value them 
in himself. 

Butler wrote of systems of taxation: 

Wisdom pays no Taxes, nor is it rated in 

the Subsidy-bookes, and therefore has not 

so much Right to a Share in the Govern- 
ment, as wealth that contributes more to 

i* 

Finally, Butler wrote a comment in his 
notebooks that might well pass as a figura- 
tive description of the scientists of Laputa: 

6 * A Voyage to Laputa,” chap, II. 

7 Genuine Remains, I1, 322. 

8 Tbid., Il, 319. 

9 [bid., U1, 185-186. 

10 ** A Voyage to Laputa,” chap. V. 

— and Passages from Note-books, 
p. 284. 
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When the eies of Birds are blinded they 
are sayd naturally to fly unwards, and 
the more blinde and Ignorant men are, 
the more they are always apt to aspire, 
either to the Top of the World or some 
other above it.’” 

These parallels are instructive, but 
curiously none of the pieces by Butler was 
published until after Swift’s death. The ex- 
cerpt on Dr. Charlton and the several 
characters were first published in 1759 in 
Robert Thyer’s edition of The Genuine 
Remains in Verse and Prose of Mr. Samuel 
Butler, and the other quotations from 
Butler’s notebooks were first published by 
A. R. Waller in 1908 in Characters and 
Passages from Note-books. If Swift did in 
fact see Butler’s notebooks, that intelligence 
would add an interesting footnote to Swiit’s 
biography; if he did not, and if the 
resemblances prove to be only coincidence, 
the parallels present an intricate problem in 
probabilities which might best be solved 
with some help from the “ learning frames ” 
in the Grand Academy of Lagado. 


12 Ibid., p. 359. 


GULLIVER A TRUE WIT 


At the beginning of chapter V of the 
“Voyage to Brobdingnag,” Gulliver 
relates how he one day so severely prodded 
the Brobdingnagian dwarf that the latter 
shook loose from a neighbouring tree some 
dozen apples upon his tormentor’s head. 
The provocation was this: “I remember, 
before the dwarf left the queen, he followed 
us ... into those gardens, and my nurse 
having set me down, he and I being close 
together, near some dwarf apple-trees, I 
must needs show my wit by a silly allusion 
between him and the trees, which happens 
to hold in their language as it doth in ours.’ 
Now precisely what Gulliver’s allusion 
consisted of I suppose we shall never know. 
But if it is true (as Gulliver casually allows) 
that it held in “their language as it doth 
in ours,” then we may be sure that Gulliver 
has undervalued the quality of his wit, that 
the allusion rather than being “silly” was 
instead a display of true wit. Addison, 
always the ideal gloss in these matters, tells 
us why: 
The only way therefore to try a Piece of 


1 Gulliver's Travels, ed. Arthur E. Case (New 
York, 1938), p. 115. 
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Wit, is to translate it into a different 
Language: If it bears the Test you may | 
pronounce it true; but if it vanishes in the 
Experiment you may conclude it to have 
been a Punn. In short, one may say ofa 
Punn as the Countryman described his 
Nightingale, that it is vox & praeterea 
nihil, a Sound, and nothing but a Sound, 
On the contrary, one may represent true 
Wit by the Description which Aristinetus | 
makes of a fine woman, When she is 
dressed she is Beautiful, when she is un- 
dressed she is Beautiful: Or, as Mercerus 
has translated it more Emphatically, 
Induitur, formosa est: Exuitur, ipsa forma 
est.* 
Clothed or not, and despite the dwarf’s un- 
appreciative response, Gulliver’s witticism 
must have been sound, have proved to the 
uncommitted spectator aesthetically satisfy. 
ing. But poor Gulliver: so often has he 
been humbled in Brobdingnag, that he finds 
it no more than natural to abase himself, 
even on those rare occasions when such 
posture is unwarranted. 


R. A. GREENBERG. 


- 


Cornell University. 
2 Spectator (May 10, 1711), no. 61. 


THE WIFE OF DANIEL DEFOE 
(cixxiv, 112-124, clxxxiii, 25, ccii, 242) 
AMONG the marriage licences issued by 

the Vicar General of the Archbishop of | 
Canterbury is one, dated 28th December, | 
1683, for the marriage of ‘“‘ Daniel Foe, of 
St. Michael, Cornhill, bachelor, about 24, 
and Mrs. Mary Tuffley, of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldgate, spinster, about 20, with consent of 
her father, alleged by Charles Lodwick,’ of | 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, London.” 

Daniel Foe, of course, is the notorious— 
one biographer calls him the incredible— 
Defoe. Mary is, as far as we know, his 
only wife, who apparently lived with him 





(when he was not in hiding from creditors, © 


in prison or perambulating the country) for 
better, but more often for worse, for over 
thirty-five years. 

Biographers—and Daniel Defoe has had 
more than his share—seem not to have been 
very interested in the wife, who they tell us 
was the daughter of a rich dissenting city 





1In 1638 two residents of this name resided in 
the parish of St. George’s, Botolph Lane. They 
are described as ‘‘ Dutch Merchants.” 
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TUFFLEY FAMILY 


Walter Tuffley resident in| ? 
the parish of St Botolph, 
Aldgate, London, in 1638, 
M.S.272. Lambeth Palace 














?Father of John Tuffley 

| ; | , 

John Tuffley of the parish= Joan daughter of . Mary Robinson 

of St. Botolph, Aldgate, | Rawlins. Married St. Olave living dead in 

Cooper ?born about may Street, 26th Decem- 1686 1686. 

1637-39. Married 1659. 1659. Buried Bunhill 

Lands in Nutfield and Fields in 1714 

Bletchingley, Surrey. Will 

dated 25th Aug. 1686. 

Proved P.C.C. 23rd Nov- 

ember 1686. | 

| | | | 
Samuel Tuffley under 21 in 1686 Mary born 1663. Mar- Daniel Foe A female child A female child 
Of the parish of St. John, ried at St. Botolph (later Defoe) stillborn of John & Joan 
Hackney, when he made his Will Aldgate, Ist Jan. 1683 | born 1659. buried St. Olave Tuffley, buried 
22nd Oct. 1714, Will proved 4, “ only sister ” of | Died 24th Apl. Hart Street St. Olave, Hart 
3rd May 1725. P.C.C. Prob- Samuel in 1714. Died 1731. Buried Churchyard, 21st Street, 10th 
ably buried Bunhill Fields. 1732. Buried Bunhill | Bunhill Fields. Sept. 1660. November 1661 
| 


Fields. 


merchant, so prosperous that he bestowed 
£3,700 on the bride on marriage to a youth 
of twenty-four, even if he did style himself 
“ merchant ”. 

Tuffley is a rare surname, particularly in 
London of the Seventeenth Century. 
Investigations prove that the father of Mary 
Defoe was John Tuffley, of the parish of 
St. Botolph, Aldgate, cooper,” whose Will 
has now been traced. It is dated 25th 
August, 1686.*° He desired his debts to be 
paid out of his personal estate, and left to 
his son Samuel (then under age) a messuage 
and lands in the parishes of Nutfield and 
Bletchingley, Surrey, houses and _ lands, 
cellars, vaults, etc., ? in London together 
with a sum of £500. To his sister, Mary 
Robinson, widow, he left an Annuity of 
£10 for life, and the residue to his wife Joan. 
John Grey and Daniel Stutsbury, friends, 
were given £5 apie’ to act as overseers. 
The Will makes no mention of the 
daughter Mary, for whom he had so amply 
provided three years previously. 

The Will of the son Samuel, to be dealt 
with later, provides evidence that the testator 
of 1686 was the father of Mrs. Defoe. 

It is safe to identify Mrs. Joan Tuffley 
with the Joan Rawlins, who married John 
Tuffley at the Church of St. Olave, Hart 
Street, London, on the 26th December, 1659. 


? The Minute Books of the Coopers’ Company 
do not appear to contain any reference to John 
Tuffley. Apprentice and Freedom Books are not 
of a sufficiently early date. 

1 — P.C.C., 22nd November, 1686 (156 
oyd 


Attempts to trace her parentage have been 
unsuccessful. 

John and Joan Tuffley buried a stillborn 
child in the churchyard on 21st September, 
1660, and a female infant on 10th Novem- 
ber, 1661, both at St. Olave’s. 

Tuffley, it is said, “ran a conventicle in 
the City”. If a dissenter, baptismal 
registers could not be expected,‘ and burials 
probably took place in non-conformist 
burial grounds. 

Mary Defoe, we know from her age in 
the marriage licence, must have been born 
about 1663, and Samuel—under 21 in 
—_ to have been the only other 
child. 

Notwithstanding his wife’s fortune, Daniel 
Defoe was bankupt in 1692, with debts 
amounting to £17,000. In this year we find 
a mention of his widowed mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Joan Tuffley, though we do not know 
where she was living. 

Defoe, among many other trading ven- 
tures, had acquired, on what we should term 
the “ hire-purchase system”, a civet-cat farm 
at Newington, agreeing on a total payment 
of £852 15s., but paying down only £200. 
Although neither the farm nor the cats were 
his to dispose of, he sold both to Mrs. 
Tufflley, who paid her son-in-law nearly 
£600—and probably got little more than a 
whiff of the musky perfume in return. 
However, she seems to have survived until 

4Samuel Annesley (see D.N.B., ancestor of the 
Wesleys), registered births in the records of 


St. Giles, Cripplegate, in the case of dissenting 
parishioners. 
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the year 1714, and to have been buried at 
Bunhill Fields, for her son Samuel, whose 
Will is dated 22nd October 1714 (though not 
proved until 1725) expresses a wish to be 
buried “as near as may be to my Mother, 
at her request, lately interred by me.” 

Samuel Tuffley lived eleven years after 
the date of his Will, and was buried at Bun- 
hill Fields. 

He was of the parish of St. John, Hackney, 
in 1714, when he was described as “ gentle- 
man”, with no indication of trade or pro- 
fession. It has been conjectured that the 
value of the property which he left to his 
“only sister” was approximately £5,000- 
£6,000. Judging from the wording of his 
Will he was on good terms with Defoe, but 
determined that his sister should be fully 
protected from creditors of her husband. 

The surname Tuffley is so uncommon that 
it seems likely that Walter Tuffley, living “ in 
the Bars Precinct”, in the Parish of St. 
Botolph, Aldgate, in 1638, was the father of 
John Tuffley. 

Walter Tuffley’s name appears in a list of 
London inhabitants for 1638,° but a search 
in London Calendars of Wills has revealed 
no Tuffleys of an appropriate date.’ 

Daniel and Mary Defoe named one of 
their sons Tuffley, but he died when an 
infant. 

A prolific family of the name Tuffley is 
found at Birstall, Co., Leicester, certainly 
from 1626 to 1736. There are numerous 
Wills and entries in Parish Registers, but 
nothing to connect them with Defoe—or 


London. P. D. Munpy. 


5 Proved P.C.C., 183, Romney, 3rd August 1725. 

6 MS 272, Lambeth Palace. 

7 Since these notes were compiled a James and 
Elizabeth Tufley, of the Minories, have been dis- 
covered. In 1679 they baptised a son John, and 
in 1685 a daughter, Elizabeth, in the parish church 
of St. Botolph, Aldgate (see registers). 


TWO LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
MELMOTH 


Tt: is scarcely surprising that interest in the 

career of William Melmoth the 
younger (1710-1799) has been tepid at best. 
His output was limited, his life exasperat- 
ingly uneventful. Although his one con- 
siderable original work, The Letters of Sir 
Thomas Fitzosborne, on Several Subjects, 
was sufficiently popular throughout the 
century to justify the publication of ten 
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editions, Melmoth did not fare well even at 
the hands of his contemporaries. Early in 
1748 Thomas Gray cited the vogue of the 
Fitzosborne Letters as a commentary on 
Cambridge obtuseness.' On 1 May 1780, 
Johnson replied to a letter from Mrs. Thrale 
in which she mentioned meeting Melmoth at 
Bath. Mrs. Thrale having described Mel- 
moth as ‘“ Whig enough to abhor you for 
Toryism,” Johnson retorted : “ I cannot think 
myself in much danger. I met him only 
once about thirty years ago, and in some 
small dispute reduced him to whistle.” 
Fanny Burney, who met Melmoth at the 
same evening’s entertainment reported by 
Mrs. Thrale, thus records her impression of 
him: “. .. Mr. Melmoth, the Pliny Mel- 
moth, as he is called, was of the party, and 
seemed to think nobody half so great as 
himself. . . . [He] seems intolerably self- 
sufficient—appears to look upon himself as 
the first man in Bath, and has a proud con- 
ceit in look and manner, mighty for- 
bidding.’”* 

On the other hand, Gray’s sneer testifies 
to the favourable reception of the Fitz- 
osborne Letters in a society that was prob- 
ably more perceptive than Gray liked to 
think it, especially in mannered letters to his 
fashionable friends. The ten editions show 
that the appeal of the Letters persisted.‘ 
And Fanny Burney’s use of Melmoth’s nick- 
name, “Pliny,” reminds us that Melmoth 
also enjoyed in his own day a reputation as 
a translator. His version of the letters of 
Pliny the younger has authority even today.’ 
If, as it seems, in the autumn of his years 
Melmoth petrified into one of the lesser 


1Tn a letter to Horace Walpole, dated by its 
editors ca. Jan. 1748. Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence with Thomas Gray, Richard West, and 
Thomas Ashton, ed. W. S. Lewis, George L. Lam, 
and Charles H. Benneit (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1948), II, 38. 

2 The Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. R. W. 
Chapman (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952), 
II, 481; Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson, ed. 
G. Birkbeck Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press, 1934-50), III, 422, 424. 

3 Quoted in a footnote by Hill and Powell, Life, 
III, 422. Cf. The Diary and Letters of Madame 
D’Arblay, ed. Charlotte  aaeee (London: Mac- 
millan, 1904- 1905). I, 364-5 

4An edition of three of the letters, on Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad, valuable in the light of 
Melmoth’s own experience with translation, is in 
preparation by the authors of this article. 

5 Ww. L. Hutchinson, calling it “‘a minor 
English classic,” uses it in her Loeb edition of 
Pliny (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952). 
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literary monuments of Bath, Fanny Burney 
at least seems to have thought him worthy 
of notice. It may be mentioned, too, that 
Boswell in a footnote speaks of Melmoth 
as “that sensible and elegant writer.’’® 

It is difficult, of course, to argue against 
the verdict of posterity; one may feel, how- 
ever, that Melmoth has been somewhat 
arbitrarily ill-used by time. Eighteenth- 
century writers of no greater consequence 
have attracted attention in our day and have 
thus contributed to our deeper understand- 
ing of their age. A singularly pale specimen 
of the genteel tradition, Melmoth reminds 
us of the place of “ polite” scholarship in 
the shaping and maintaining of neo-classical 
sensibility. 

The only recent account of Melmoth is 
J. A. Cramb’s in the DNB.’ It does little to 
dispel the awful gloom that has enveloped 
the poor ghost of Fitzosborne, but Cramb 
had little to work with. Prefaced to the 
twelfth edition of the Letters is the usual 
sort of “official” life of the author, 
possibly by his nephew, John Skynner.* 
There is a brief sketch in John Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes.’ Occasionally, but very 
occasionally, we catch a glimpse of Mel- 
moth in his literary associations. 

Posterity’s carelessness must be blamed 
for some of our ignorance. In 1813 De 
Quincey was offered, by an unknown 
woman,’ a trunkful of Melmoth papers. 
Considering the author of Fitzosborne a 
mere “ fribble in literature,” he declined to 
examine them. The subsequent fate of the 
trunk has not been ascertained. There is 
little likelihood that the lost papers would 
have exposed to the vulgar gaze of the 
world the heart and soul of an eighteenth- 
century writer of more than usual reticence; 
they might well have cleared up some of the 
enigmas of his life. 

Two of Melmoth’s letters now in the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 32733 and Add. 
MS. 22171), hitherto unpublished, scarcely 
make amends for the paucity of bio- 
graphical material. One of them, however, 
exhibits him in the unfamiliar role of 


® Life, TV, 272, note 4. 

7Except for Paul A. Doyle’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation at Fordham University. 

® So conjectured by Doyle. 

*(London, 1812), III, 40-43. 

© The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey 
(Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1889-1890), 
X, 453. Described as ‘“‘ educated by Melmoth,” 
she may have been the “‘ Sophia ”’ of this article. 
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petitioner for place; the other shows him 
scrupulously directing the reading of a 
young lady. 

The first letter, dated 10 December 1753, 
addressed to an unnamed lord, solicits (in 
vain, as the event proved) the support of 
“ your Grace ” in the author’s efforts to win 
the mastership of the Charterhouse." 
Several dukes at this time were on the board 
of governors of the Charterhouse,’* but 
Melmoth was possibly writing to Charles 
Spencer (1706-1758), the third Duke of 
Marlborough, who seems to have been con- 
spicuously active in the affairs of the 
school.’* 

The second letter, neither dated nor 
signed, addressed to “my dearest Sophia,” 
is obscure, but includes a remark on the 
third Earl of Shaftesbury that contributes 
at least a footnote to the history of his 
reputation and casts a ray of light on Mel- 
moth’s own religious position. 

It is reported that in the latter part of his 
life Melmoth undertook the education of 
a grand-niece, Sophia Skynner, whom he 
adopted.'* Corroborative evidence and 
more precise dating of this fact is provided 
by a letter of Mrs. William Hayley to her 
husband, written in 1781, describing a visit 
by Melmoth: “He tells me he has almost 
left off reading, and that he spends the 
greatest part of the morning in instructing a 
little relation, whom he has adopted, and 
wishes to keep as much as possible the child 
of nature; but that he finds a very difficult 
task in this scene of vanity.”** 

If, as seems likely, “ the child of nature” 
is Sophia Skynner, then this letter shows 
Melmoth still taking an active interest in 
her education. Her curiosity about Shaftes- 

11 Melmoth’s brother Thomas was registrar of the 
Charterhouse from 1741 to 1767. See Gerald S. 
Davies, Charterhouse in London (London: John 
Murray, 1921), p. 351. 

12 Thid., p. 356. 

13 See the DNB. 

14R,. E. Peach, Historic Houses in Bath and 
Their Associations (London, 1883-1884), II, 52. 
Sophia was the daughter of the Rev. John Skynner, 
possibly the author of the “official” life. See 
supra note 8. 

15 Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William 
Havley, Esq., ed. John Johnson (London, 1823), 
I, 214. The letter confirms Fanny Burney’s des- 
cription of Melmoth as a rather formidable figure, 
mentioning as it does “‘ the sternness of his aspect,” 
but for Mrs. Hayley her first impressions were 
corrected by “the purity and mildness of his con- 
versation.”” She was never, however, wholly at her 
ease: “I shall always find him too good to say in 
his presence everything that comes uppermost.” 
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bury would suggest that she is no longer a 
“little” relation, but she is still young 
enough to need protection from his danger- 
ous doctrines. One might hazard a guess 
and date the letter “ ca. 1790.” 

The handwriting of the ‘‘ Sophia ” letter 
is remarkably different from that of the 
1753 letter. Age and ill-health could 
account for this, and in the letter already 
mentioned Mrs. Hayley describes his health 
as “ extremely delicate.” 


L. 
Decr. 10th 1753. 
My Lord, 

Having several times endeavored, but 
without success, to pay my respects to your 
Grace in person; I take the liberty to 
acquaint you in this manner, that I am a 
candidate for the mastership of the Charter- 
house, & very humbly to intreat the favor 
& honor of your vote. I beg leave to refer 
your Grace for my principles & character to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice Lee, Lord 
Dupplin, or to St George Lyttelton: ** either 
of which, I persuade myself, will give your 
Grace full satisfaction concerning those 
articles. I am, with the greatest respect, 

my Lord, 
Your Grace’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Wm Melmoth. 


om 

Penetrating, my dearest Sophia, as your 
good sense is, I shd. scarcely have ventured 
to puzzle your sagacity with the long 
illegible, as I really thought, quotation in 
my last note if Mr. Walters had not given 
us the pleasure to expect seeing you next 
Friday, when I shd. have an opportunity of 
showing it to you in fair print.” But the 
quickness of yr. apprehension has antici- 
pated, all that you cd. have learnt from the 
Author,’* and you have entered fully not 


16Thomas Herring (1693-1757), Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1747-1757; Philip Yorke (1690-1764), 
first Earl of Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor, 1737- 
1756; Sir William Lee (1688-1754), Lord Chief 
Justice, 1737-1754; Thomas Hay (1710-1787), 
subsequently Earl of Kinnoull, styled Viscount 
Dupplin, 1719-1758; George Lyttelton (1709-1773), 
knighted 1751, subsequently Baron Lyttelton. 

17 The printed ‘note’’ has not been identified. 
Sophia Skynner married a Thomas Walters (Peach, 
op. cit., II, 52) and this may be the Mr. Walters 
mentioned here. 

18 Presumably Melmoth, but it is difficult to be 
sure. 
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only into the meaning of his words but into | 


the force of his reasoning. 
safely gratify your very judicious taste in 
being desirous from the excellent specimen 
I sent you to be better acquainted with the 
noble author’s writings, but it was Lord 
Shaftesbury’s misfortune to have lived in 
those intemperate times of high-church 
principles, as give him such an_ undis- 
tinguishing disgust to what those men called 
religion, as to confound it with the mild 
and rational spirit of the gospel. Hence it 
is, that the 3 volumes of his Characteristics 
abound with a perpetual & illiberal sneer 
at Divine Revelation; & the reader who is 


I wish I cd. | 


not upon his guard, will be apt to mistake | 


ridicule for argument. I neither say nor 
think that you, my dear girl, wd. be in the 
number of those undiscerning readers, but it 
is possible that a brilliant expression, may 
make a stronger impression upon your mind 
than you are aware. I am sure at least I 
shd. ill discharge the office of yr. Preceptor 
& your Friend if I were accessory to yt. 
making the experiment. Adieu. 


GROVER CRONIN, Jr. 
Paut A. DOYLE. 
Fordham University. 


A COLLECTION OF THE BEST 
ENGLISH POETRY 1717 


DURING the years 1708-1710, Henry Hills 
printed between 80 and 90 pamphlets 
containing poetry (many in more than one 
edition) and an even larger number of prose 
pieces (mainly sermons). Most of them 
were piratical reprints of works strictly 
belonging to other perhaps more reputable 
booksellers of the time. If we had more 
information about Hills’s activities than we 
have at present,’ we should have a unique 
guide to the interests and tastes of a certain 
section of the early eighteenth-century 
reading public. His choice of sermons and 
‘The best printed account of Henry Hills 
(despite its inaccuracies and confusions) is still 
Edward Solly’s ‘‘ Henry Hills the Pirate Printer 
The Antiquary XI 1885 pp. 151-154. The best un- 
published account is a University of Texas Ph.D. 
thesis presented by a Miss McCracken. Through 
the kindness of Professor R. H. Griffith I was able 
to see a copy about five years ago. A detailed 
bibliography of the majority of the pamphlets 1s 
provided, but there are many editions and at least 
a dozen pamphlets not noted. Neither Solly nor 
Miss McCracken has attempted to establish the 
order in which the pamphlets were issued, nor their 
textual origins. 
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their relative popularity would shed light 
upon popular sentiment at the time of the 
Sacheverell affair; his choice of poems and 
their relative popularity would tell us some- 
thing about literary tastes of the same 
period. 

Before Hills’s taste in verse can be 
properly investigated, however, a number of 
facts must be established. The exact number 
of verse-pamphlets he printed must be 
determined and the earliest edition of each 
identified and located. The actual text from 
which he pirated each poem must also be 
determined so that his field of choice may 
be more accurately inferred. The order in 
which the pamphlets were issued must then 
be determined from booklists and from other 
sources. Indeed, the actual date of issue 
may be inferred by narrowing down the 
period during which the pamphlet was 
actually printed. 

On the other hand, before we can reach 
conclusions about how closely Hills’s choice 
of poems coincided with that of his public, 
at least two other facts must be established. 
The total number of different editions of 
each pamphlet must be determined, for 
multiplicity of editions is the surest guide to 
its popularity. (This assumes that Hills 
printed a similar number of pamphlets in 
each edition, for his pinch-penny methods 
must have dictated both an upper and a 
lower limit to the number of sheets he 
could afford to stock.) The other fact that 
needs to be determined—a very difficult task 
—is the date at which each reprint was 
issued. 

As a contribution to this larger project, I 
intend here to establish what pamphlets 
were still on Hills’s shelves when he died. 
This is made possible by the fact that after 
his death, Hills’s stock was put up for sale,” 
and four years later the verse pamphlets 
were reissued in two volumes with a cover- 
ing title-page reading A Collection of the 
Best English Poetry Printed and Sold by T 
Warner 1717 (Price 10s.).* Although it is 
now impossible to estimate how many copies 
of this made-up miscellany were issued, we 
can draw some valuable conclusions from 
the five copies that have survived. They are 
as follows: 

2 Advertisement in The Evening Post 12th Nov- 
—— a (partly quoted by Solly, p. 152). 

E. Case A Bibliography of English Poetical 
Mictnese 1521-1750 oye Society 1935 


lists the work (No. 294). Case knew only the B.M. 
and Harvard copies. 
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Newberry Library, Chicago 

Houghton Library, Harvard University 
British Museum 

New York Public Library 

Yale University Library (Volume I only) 


No two copies of Warner’s collection are 
identical in make-up, but the similarities 
suggest the following theory to account for 
their origin. After acquiring Hills’s stock, 
Warner sorted the pamphlets into piles 
according to title. He then discovered that 
the pamphlets fell into about seventy piles, 
of which 59 contained enough to warrant a 
collected reissue. He therefore arranged the 
59 pamphlets into a sequence so that they 
could be gathered into two volumes of about 
30 pamphlets each. (Incidentally, this meant 
that he could sell Hills’s penny and two- 
penny pamphlets for approximately two- 
pence each.) When the man doing the 
gathering found that a pile was exhausted, 
he chose replacements from among the 
smaller piles to bring the volumes up to the 
required size. If this theory is valid, we 
should be able to discover which of the 
surviving copies of Warner’s collection was 
compiled first and draw conclusions about 
which piles were first exhausted. 

In this respect, it is important to note that 
the single Yale volume is identical with 
volume I of the Newberry and Harvard 
copies. The 27 pamphlets are arranged in 
the same order, and are all of the same 
edition. They are as follows (the imprint 
is Hills’s unless otherwise stated) : 


. Sir John Denham Coopers-Hill 1709 

. (Jonathan Swift) Baucis and Philemon 
(1710) 

. Sir Robert Howard The Duel of the 
Stags 1709 

. (John Philips) Cyder 1709 

. Philo-Milton Méilton’s Sublimity 
Asserted (Printed and Sold by J. 
Morphew .. . and Stephen Fletcher 
...) 1709 

. (John Philips) Blenheim 1709 

. Joseph Addison A Letter from Italy 
1709 

. (Earl of Rochester) The History of 
Insipids 1709 

. (William Shippen) Faction Display'’d 
1709 

10. (Sir Richard Blackmore) The Kit-Cats 

709 


Ut WwW N= 


Co ea ND 


11. (Dr. Joseph Browne? William Oldis- 
worth?) St. James’s Park 1709 
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12. (John Gay) Wine 1709 

13. T.R. (2?) An Ode on the Incarnation 
1709 

14. (Thomas Yalden) The Temple of 
Fame 1709 

15. (Daniel Defoe) An Elegy on the 
Author of the True-Born-English- 
Man (no name in imprint) 1709 

16. (Dr. Joseph Browne? William Oldis- 
worth?) The Circus+ (no name in 
imprint) 1709 

17. The Commoner 1710 

18. The Husband 1710 

19. Sir Thomas Overbury The Wife 1709 

20. Duke of D(evonshire) The Charms of 
Liberty (no name in imprint) 1709 

21. Earl of Mulgrave An Essay on Poetry 


1709 

22. Sir John Denham Cato Major of Old 
Age 1710 

23. Sir John Beaumont Bosworth-Field 
1710 

24. Canary-Birds Naturaliz’d (no imprint, 
no date) 

25. Sir William Soames The Art of Poetry 
1710 

26. (Edward Ward) The _ Forgiving 


Husband (no date) 
27. A Poem in Defence of the Church of 
England 1709 


Although certain pamphlets (e.g. Nos. 18- 
20) may be linked deliberately, the general 
arrangement seems haphazard. Volume II 
of the British Museum and New York 
Public Library copies are very similar to 
these three copies of volume I. The New 
York copy seems best explained as a later 
issue. It was re-bound in the nineteenth 
century, but a MS table of contents in an 
eighteenth-century hand bound in after the 
16th pamphlet gives the original order. 
Thus, Volume II originaly consisted of the 
following pamphlets: 


(Earl of Rochester) Poems on Several 
Occasions 1710 

Pamphlets 2-3, 5-8 in the list above 

(Aaron Hill?) The Walking Statue (no 
name in imprint) 1709 

Pamphlets 9-10, 12-14, 16-22 in the list 
above 

(R.S.) The Counter-Scuffle (no name in 
imprint) 1710 

Don Francisco Sutorioso 1710 

Sacred Contentment 1711 


The second of the five new pieces is in 
prose, not verse, and the last is a quarto 
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pamphlet folded to fit the binding. One 
gains the impression that Warner was filling 
up his volume with odd copies from Hills’s 
stock. Pamphlets 11, 23-26 were transferred 
to the other volume of the copy, no doubt 
because Rochester’s Poems were so bulky. 
Pamphlets 1, 4, 15, and 27 did not appear 
in either volume, so we may conclude that 
these four piles were exhausted.* 
A comparison of the New York Public 
Library copy of volume I with the New- 
berry and Harvard copies of volume II helps 
to confirm the conclusion that the New 
York copy is a later issue. The Newberry 
copy contains 32 pamphlets; the Harvard 
copy is identical except that two pamphlets 
are omitted. This implies that the Newberry 
copy was compiled before those two 
pamphlets were exhausted, and that the 
Newberry copy represents most closely the 
original piles available to Warner. Here is 
a list of the Newberry pamphlets: 
28. (Ambrose Philips) Pastorals 1710 
29. (Joseph) Addison The Campaign 1710 
30. (Earl of Mulgrave) The Temple of 
Death 1709 

31. (John Dryden) Absalom and Achito- 
phel 1708 

32. (John) Dryden Religio Laici 1710 

33. Earl of Roscommon An Essay on 
Translated Verse 1709 

34. (Edward Ward) The Pleasures of a 
Single Life 1709 

35. (Sir Richard Blackmore) Instructions 
to Vander Bank 1709 

36. (John Dryden) MacFlecknoe 1709 

37. Daphnis 1709 

38. Robert South Musica Incantans (no 

date) 

39. (William Shippen) Moderation Dis- 

play’d 1709 
40. (Matthew Prior and Charles Montagu) 
The Hind and The Panther Trans- 


vers’'d 1709 

41. H.G.L. Mag. The Eagle and the Robin 
1709 

42. (Daniel Defoe) A Hymn to _ the 


Pillory (no name in imprint) 1708 
43. (Daniel Defoe) A Hymn to Peace (no 
name in imprint) 1709 


44. (Daniel Defoe) The True-Born 
English-Man (no name in imprint) 
1708 


45. Samuel Cobb The Female Reign 1709 


4 Baucis and Philemon 1710 is a different edition 
from that used in other copies, but it probably 
came from the same pile. 
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46. (John Dryden) The Medal 1709 

47. (Robert Gould) Love Given Over 
1710 

48. Windsor Castle 1708 

49. The Long Vacation 1709 

50. (Edward Ward?) The Yorkshire 
Racers (no name or date in imprint) 

51. (Two poems, the second by Edmund 
Arwaker) Poems on the Death of 
Queen Mary 1710 

52. Nahum Tate A Congratulatory Poem 
(1708 

53. (John Dryden) Lucretius 1709 

54. (John Dryden) Eleonora 1709 

55. (Edward Ward) The Rambling 
Fuddle-Caps 1709 

56. (Edward Ward?) The Swan Tripe- 
Club (no name in imprint) 1710 

57. The Libertine’s Choice 1709 

58. Edmund Waller A Panegyrick on 
Oliver Cromwell 1709 

59. The Upstart (no name in imprint) 1710 


The two piles that were exhausted when the 
Harvard copy was compiled were of 
pamphlets 36 (MacFlecknoe) and 38 
(Musica Incantans). Neither pamphlet 
appeared in the New York copy, and in 
addition to the four already mentioned, five 
other piles seem to have been exhausted as 
well, for volume II of the New York copy 
contains the following pamphlets: 

Nos. 28-30, 35, 32, 31, 43, 42, 44, 37, 41, 

39-40, 47, 49-59, and 11, 23-26. 

In other words, apart from a slight disturb- 
ance of sequence, the addition of five 
pamphlets displaced from volume I, and the 
omission of five others, the volume is 
identical with the Harvard copy. The five 
piles exhausted were Nos. 33, 34, 45, 46, and 
48. To replace the nine exhausted piles, five 
odd pamphlets were added to volume I of 
the New York copy. As the omission of two 
pamphlets from the Harvard copy did not 
make an appreciable difference to the size 
of the volume, Warner did not trouble to 
supply other pamphlets. This may indicate 
that the Newberry copy represents fairly 
well all the non-extant copies gathered 
before it. 

The British Museum copy raises problems 
and perhaps casts a single doubt upon the 
validity of the original theory of origin of 
Warner's collection. Volume I contains the 
following pamphlets : 

Nos. 44, 15, 42, 31, 30, 52, 48, 33-35, 37- 

41, 43, 45-47, 49-50, 53-55, 57, 1, 3-4 
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Volume II contains the following 
pamphlets : 

Nos. 5-13, 27. 

A Poem on the Taking St. Mary’s (no 
separate title-page; mcrely a dropped 
heading. No imprint or date) 

Nos. 14, 16, 19-21, 24-26, 22-23, 17-18, 2, 
56, 51, 32, 28-29, 59. 

The change in sequence could be accounted 
for in many ways, but it need not concern 
us here. The two volumes contain all except 
two of the Newberry pamphlets—No. 36 
(MacFlecknoe) and No. 58 (A Panegyrick on 
Oliver Cromwell). As the latter appears in 
the New York Public Library copy, one is 
tempted to conclude that A Poem on the 
Taking of St. Mary’s was included accident- 
ally in the Panegyrick pile; but it must be 
admitted that the anomaly provides reason- 
able cause for doubting the validity of the 
original theory. If we persist in believing it 
to be valid, the presence of the Musica 
Incantans pamphlet suggests that the copy 
was compiled after the Newberry copy and 
before the Harvard one. 

The comparison of the five extant copies 
thus allows us to conclude the likely order 
in which they were compiled. It also makes 
it possible for us to conclude that 59 
pamphlets still existed as white elephants 
when Hills died, together with odd copies 
of at least 5 others. Of the 59 pamphlets, 
48 seem to have been in plentiful supply, 9 
in slightly smaller numbers, and the other 
two slightly fewer. Presumably most of the 
other pamphlets were almost or completely 
out of stock. The relative popularity of 
these pamphlets cannot be judged entirely 
on this evidence, however. It now remains 
to determine how many editions of each of 
Warner’s pamphlets had already been issued 
and sold out; and how many editions of the 
pamphlets that did not survive had been 
issued and disposed of by Hills himself 
before his death. I hope to throw further 
light on the matter in a subsequent article, 
so that eventually the value of Hills’s 
piracies may be assessed. wo J CameERON. 


University of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 


AN EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION 


IXTY odd years ago, Earl’s Court 
Exhibitions were a great feature in 
London life. Rescued from a church sale 
in a village in remote East Anglia, there lies 
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before me the guide and ‘illustrative 
souvenir’ to the exhibition of 1893, ‘ Old 
Paris and the Bastille. Its erection, the 
guide said, had taken two months only, but 
the reproduction in lath and plaster to the 
exact size of the massive building of the 
Bastille was most impressive and realistic. 
Clustered around it were the quaint old 
buildings, houses and shops of the Rue St 
Antoine and its neighbourhood, and with 
them was the Church of St. Marie, with its 
dome and lantern rising to a height of 90 
feet, all reproduced with extraordinary 
fidelity to the originals. On the cobbled 
streets (real cobbles!) shopkeepers and the 
inhabitants of the quartier, in the costumes 
of the period, mingled with the visitors. 
There must be only a few left with memories 
of 1893, but there are still old Londoners 
who have recollections of succeeding exhibi- 
tions at Earl’s Court, and can recall the 
fairy-like scene on summer evenings, the 
hundreds of coloured lights reflecting on the 
water, the lighted band stands, and the 
happy air with which visitors promenaded 
the broad illuminated avenues, for the 
Edwardians dressed well and _ behaved 
sedately and had no fears of the future. 
The illustrated papers of the day were 
excellent and buried in their pages must be 
many descriptions and pictures of these 
vanished scenes. S.R. 


JOHNSON AND THE “ HARLEIAN 
MISCELLANY ” 


OHNSON’S share in this work has been 
generally understood to consist in the 
proposals (“An account of this under- 
taking”) and the introduction, later entitled 
“An essay on the origin and importance 
of small tracts and fugitive pieces.”” Hawkins 
says further (Life of Johnson, p. 146) that 
it was Johnson who was engaged to select 
the pamphlets to be included in the work, 
and goes on to report that it was because 
Johnson spent too much time poring over 
them that Osborne initiated the famous 
quarrel that ended with Johnson’s knocking 
him down. Boswell, however, states cate- 
gorically (Life, ed. Hill-Powell, I, 175), ‘‘ The 
‘selection of the pamphlets . . . was made by 
Mr. Oldys”’; and most later scholars have 
been content to follow Boswell and limit 
Johnson’s share in the undertaking to the two 


essays mentioned. The most notable dissent 
from this view was that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who says (Six Essays on Johnson, 
p. 119), “Osborne . . employed Johnson 
and Oldys as fellow-labourers in the com- 
pletion of the Harleian Miscellany.” 
Raleigh’s remark is made quite incidentally 
to some other matter, and it is hard to say 
whether he was consciously following 
Hawkins, or merely (as most Johnsonians | 
have talked to seem to suspect) confusing 
the Miscellany with the Harleian Catalogue. 
But whether through chance or design, it is 
possible that Raleigh’s account is more 
correct than has been thought. 

In the final paragraph of both the pro- 
posals and the introduction, Johnson states 
emphatically that the readers of the 
Miscellany are to have the full benefit of 
editorial assistance. “Most of the pieces 
which shall be offered in this collection to 
the publick, will be introduced by short pre- 
faces, in which will be given some account 
of the reasons for which they are inserted; 
notes will be sometimes adjoined, for the 
explanation of obscure passages, or obsolete 
expressions; and care will be taken to 
mingle use and pleasure throughout the 
whole collection.” So the introduction; the 
proposals say much the same thing. 

Johnson, Oldys, and Osborne may not 
have appreciated, when these words were 
written, what a formidable task the annota- 
tion of several hundred obscure controver- 
sial pamphlets would be, especially when 
issued at the steady rate of six quarto sheets 
(48 pages) a week over two years. An 
inspection of the Miscellany reveals that the 
project started out bravely enough. Nearly 
half the items in the first volume (36 out of 
a total of 84, according to a hasty and 
probably inexact count) have prefatory 
material, sometimes a brief paragraph, 
sometimes quite a long essay; and all but 
about two dozen are liberally supplied with 
footnotes containing biographical, linguistic, 
and general editorial commentary. But the 
pace soon tells. In Volume II only a dozen 
items have editorial prefaces, and only 
another dozen have editorial footnotes. In 
Volume III the number of prefaces goes up 
to about thirty, though the amount of foot- 
noting is even less than in Volume II. But 
in the remaining five volumes (IV to VIID, 
the task of supplying introductions and 
footnotes is virtually abandoned—even 
though the title-page of each volume con- 
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tinues to read “ Interspersed with Historical, 
Political, and Critical Notes.” Osborne’s 
conscience (insofar as he had one, a point 
on which his contemporaries were dubious) 
may have been consoled by the reflection 
that Oldys’s catalogue of the collection, 
which began to be issued along with Volume 
Il], contained full accounts of the 
pamphlets that performed the function of 
the earlier prefaces. Such footnoting as 
occurs in the last five volumes consists 
mostly of references to entries in the 
catalogue, to which the reader can presum- 
ably turn if he wants elucidation of an 
item. 

Of the seventy or eighty “ prefaces” to 
items that appear in the first three volumes 
of the Miscellany, most are unsigned and 
can be safely attributed to Oldys, whose 
garrulous and naively opinionated style of 
commentary soon becomes familiar to the 
reader who thumbs his way through the 
quartos. The following, introducing a 
Royalist pamphlet, is reasonably typical of 
Oldys, whose politics were evidently those 
of his patron the second Earl of Oxford, a 
constitutional or “‘ Hanoverian” Tory: 


This Loyal Tract, containing the true 
Sense of every good Subject, was origin- 
ally published to deter the Subjects of 
Great-Britain and Ireland, from foment- 
ing that Discontent against Kingly Gov- 
ernment, which brought these Nations to 
the horrid Rebellion, that began in the 
Year 1641, and deserves to be recorded, 
so long as Monarchy sways these King- 
doms; and always necessary to be read, 
so long as that best of Governments is 
struck at by designing Men; or ignorantly 
traversed in the Conversation of the 
causelessly discontented Subject. 

I have only taken the Liberty to strike 
out some Expressions that were tempor- 
ary, in order to render it the more general 
and useful at all Times. (I, 38.) 


Oldys (if it be he) generally addresses the 
teader directly, with expressions like “I 
have therefore thought it good to put this 
pamphlet before you,” and frequently uses 
colloquialisms like “a pretty deal of merri- 
ment ”’—on the whole, a loose and familiar, 
sometimes engaging and often tedious, way 
of writing. 

But in the early part of Volume III there 
occur ten prefaces signed with initials—the 
only signed editorial work in the whole 
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Seven of 
J*”; two are signed 
and one is signed “ J——O.’? 
Little argument is needed to support the 
view that no one except Johnson would be 
likely to contribute editorial notes signed 
“J” to the Harleian Miscellany, for which 
he had written two introductory essays 
stressing the value of its annotation, and of 


1 Except for an apologetic letter in Vol. VIII, 
212-3, signed by ‘** The Author’ *—Oldys, no doubt. 
It is ‘dated ‘ ‘Oxford, Dec. 5, 1745” and explains 
a delay in printing the continuation of a pamphlet 
begun in an earlier volume. 

It is strange that no student of Johnson seems 
to have noticed these signatures before. But I 
must not claim sole credit for detecting them. It 
was a joint discovery. Arthur Sherbo, Herbert 
Liebert and I were talking —_ about the 
Miscellany one evening. Mr. Sherbo suggested 
that Johnson’s hand might be detected in the 
editorial matter, Mr. Liebert pulled down a volume 
of the Miscellany from his shelves for us to 
examine, and as luck would have it, his hand fell 
on Volume III. I undertook to write the matter 
up. Of course the opinions I express about the 
authorship of the notes are my own, and not 
necessarily those of Liebert or Sherbo. 

We are all probably indebted to Allen Hazen, 
who commented (Johnson’s Prefaces and Dedica- 
tions, 193, p. 52), apropos of Walter Raleigh’s 
remark about Johnson’s collaboration in the 
Miscellany, *‘ This assertion, while I think it very 
likely, I cannot prove. . .. It may be that a 
thorough search [of the prefaces in the Miscellany] 
would reveal Johnson's style in some of them.” 

21 give their location and the (much abbreviated) 
titles of the pamphlets which they introduce: 

1. Pp. 17-18. A declaration of the demeanour 
<< carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

i Pe A narrative of the imprisonment and 
usage of Col. John Hutchinson. 

3. Pp. 36-7. A true report of the arraignment 

F of a Popish priest, named Robert Drewrie. 
62. Sir Lewis Stukely’s petition, &c., 
touching the affairs of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

> 2 6. Gowries Conspiracie. 

6. P 89. A letter to a Member of Parliament 
[concerning the death penalty for adultery and the 
statute De Haeretico Comburendo]. 

P Declaration of great troubles pre- 
tended against the realme by a number of seminarie 
priests and Jesuits. 

8. P. 98. Life and death of John Story. 


collection that I have discovered.’ 


these are signed *‘ 
“ J a ts 





9. P. 127. Arraignment and execution of the 
late traitors. 

10. P. 169. Letter to the Lord Bishop of Cloyne. 

Item 8 is the one signed ““J———O.” The 


signature may indicate that the note is the joint 
work of Johnson and Oldys. Its style, however, 
seems to me entirely Johnsonian: in Malone’s 
editions of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the signature 

wee 0.” means “ James Boswell (Jr.),”” and 
perhaps “* JO.” is simply ‘“‘ Johnson.” Item 
10, a contemporary (1739) reply to Bishop Berkeley, 
may be of interest to students of Johnson’s attitude 
towards Berkeley. Johnson’s short preface justifies 
the inclusion of this modern pamphlet in the 
Miscellany. 
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which, according to Hawkins, he was in 
effect the senior editor. Osborne may have 
become worried, as Volume II progressed 
and Oldys proved unable to keep up with 
the work single-handed, and called in John- 
son for temporary assistance. Perhaps John- 
son was asked to take over the bulk of the 
editorial duties for a few weeks in order to 
let Oldys get started on the catalogue which 
was to supplant the work of annotation. 
That Johnson should prefer his contribu- 
tions to be distinguished from those of 
Oldys is understandable, in view of the 
quality of Oldys’s commentary; or perhaps 
it was simply a precaution to ensure that 
he got full pay for his work from the un- 
generous Osborne. 

I give some specimens of “J’” style, 
which seems to me entirely compatible with 
Johnson’s and very little compatible with 
Oldys’s: 

One Advantage at least will be afforded 
by the Perusal of this Piece; the Reader, 
amidst [t]his Indignation at the Cruelties, 
and his Pity of the Hardships which are 
here recounted, cannot fail to congratu- 
late himself upon the Happiness of living 
at a Time, when no such Miseries are to 
be felt, or such Practices to be feared. 
(From Item 2, footnote 2 below.) 

The following Account of a Priest, who 
chose rather to die than to take the Oath 
of Allegiance to King James the First, an 
Oath, which many of the Secular Priests 
publickly defended, and which very few 
of the Laity refused, is in itself very 
remarkable; nor can it be doubted that his 
Firmness will be applauded by some, and 
his Bigotry severely censured by others. 
(From Item 3.) 

This is one of the earliest Accounts of 
this remarkable Conspiracy, and therefore 
deserves to be reprinted, not only as it is 
very rarely to be found, but as it is very 
clear and elegant, with Regard to the 
Dialect in which it is written. In the 
Language, though some Passages may 
appear uncouth, no Alteration has been 
made; both because we would not depart 
from the Fidelity that we promised, nor, 
by changing Expressions, give reasons to 
susvect, that we take the same Liberty 
with Facts; and because the Language 
may be, to some, no less an Object of 
Curiosity than the Events to others. 

Of this Conspiracy, which, though some 
have questioned its Reality, is by most 
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allowed to be proved beyond Contradic- 
tion, a very particular Account may be 
found in Spotswood. (Item 5, in full, 
Note the implied rebuke of Oldys’s 
practice of “ striking out expressions that 
were temporary.) 

John Story, whose Life and Death are 
related in the following Tract, and related 
by a Protestant, perhaps without that 
Candour and Impartiality, which the Pro- 
testant Religion prescribes. . .. (From 
Item 6.) 

The following Tract contains a_ short 
Narrative of the Behaviour of these [? those] 
Men at the Gallows, who were executed 
for the Gunpowder Plot, of which I know 
not whether there is any other Protestant 
Relation, and therefore have preserved 
this, though not very valuable either for 
its Elegance or Decency, for it is written 
in a strain of Merriment and Insult, which 
the Religion, professed by the Author, 
does not teach. (From Item 9. Oldys’s 
comments are always militantly anti- 


Catholic.) D. J. GREENE. 


BOSWELL’S FAVOURITE LINES 
FROM HORACE 


OSWELL - shared the full the 
eighteenth-century predilection for 
quoting Horace on all suitable occasions, 
and he did this, like others, notwithstanding 
occasional hastiness as a Latinist. One 
passage which, he claimed, always pleased 
him exceedingly was Horace’s description, 
in the opening satire of the second book, of 
how Lucilius used to keep written record of 
all his fortunes, good and bad alike: 

ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 

credebat libris: neque, si male cesserat, usquam 

decurrens alio, neque si bene: quo fit ut omnis 

votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 

vita senis. 

In his published works Boswell made use of 
the passage on two notable occasions,’ the 
first of which involved several roughnesses, 
and the second a coincidence, which seem 
worthy of remark. 

In March of 1783, the year before John- 
son’s death, he chose the lines as one topic 
for his causerie on diaries which appears as 
No. 66 of The Hypochondriack, his pseu- 
donymous column in the London Magazine. 

1 Cf. Prof. Margery Bailey’s 1928 edition of The 


Hypochondriack, vol. ii, pp. 260 ff. and the Hill- 
Powell edition of the Life, vol. i, pp. 522-3. 
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There was a dispute as to what Horace had 
meant by saying that Lucilius wrote things 
down in his books alike si male cesserat and 
si bene, and this led Boswell to refer, at 
second-hand, to the opinion of Bentley that 
bene and male related simply to good or bad 
luck in the matter of literary inspiration: 

seu bene ei cessarat in scribendo, seu male. 
Those were Bentley’s own words, but either 
Boswell’s printer failed him here as so often 
elsewhere, or else in his haste he misses the 
impersonal use of cesserat, for the explana- 
tion now appears as— 

seu bene si cesserat in scribendo, seu male 
—which, though the mind may pass it in 
rapid reading, is confused and untenable. 

Boswell’s purpose in citing Horace here 
is to illustrate how ancient is the practice of 
recording one’s own life, ‘a very interesting 
occupation ’, and he goes on to remark that 
he intends to inscribe upon a chest contain- 
ing his personal journal the words: 

votiva pateat velut descripta tabella 

vila sents. 
It is not known whether he carried out this 
resolve, though he could have found admir- 
able precedent for such Horatian inscribing 
in the fact that his father many years before 
had caused some other lines—quod petis hic 
est, etc.—to be carved on the front doorway 
of the family home at Auchinleck.? But 
even in imagination the words proposed for 
Boswell’s chest look somewhat bald, as well 
aS Optimistic: bald in that the force of 
pateat undergoes change when it is shorn 
of its governing ut, and optimistic in that 
Boswell was still in his early forties when he 
thought of doing this (and he did not, in the 
event, live long enough to reach the status 
of a senex). 

Some years later, when bringing out the 
Life of Johnson, he showed greater nicety in 
the application of Horace’s words. Turning 
them now to Johnson, he set the quotation 
in a proper form upon the title-page of the 
first edition, and its appositeness in such a 
place impresses it forcibly upon the 
reader’s mind. He had however been antici- 
pated in his choice of a motto by the trans- 
lator and littérateur William Melmoth. 
Whether or not he ever met Melmoth 
personally, he was aware when compiling 
the Life that Johnson had seen him once, 
about 1750, ‘and in some small dispute 
reduced him to whistle’; and moreover that 


?C. B. Chauncey, Young Boswell, p. 9. 
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this unfavourable personal opinion was 
shared by Mrs. Thrale after an encounter 
with him in 1780.° But whereas Johnson's 
disdain seems to have extended also to 
Melmoth’s collection called Fitzosborne’s 
Letters, Boswell on one occasion is known 
to have turned to a copy of these to quote 
with emphatic approval a passage on belief 
in a ‘ particular Providence’.* It was how- 
ever as translator, in 1746, of the letters of 
Pliny that Melmoth was ultimately to 
become best known—‘ the Pliny Melmoth’, 
as Fanny Burney called him—and that 
Boswell was also familiar with this work 
appears from the fact that in December, 
1779 he opened another of the Hypo- 
chondriack papers (No. 66) with a sentence 
from Pliny, accompanying it with Melmoth’s 
rendering. Meantime Melmoth in 1753 had 
followed up his Pliny with a work which 
attracted considerably less popular notice, 
a translation of Cicero’s Epistulae ad 
Familiares, and from regard for his author 
had elected to place upon the title-page of 
each of the three volumes: 
quo fit ut omnis 
votiva pateat veluti descripta tabella 
vita senis. 

These Letters are not mentioned by Bos- 
well in the Life, nor can it be supposed that 
he gave them any close study; but in view 
of the evidence for his acquaintance with 
Melmoth’s other books, it is by no means 
unlikely that the motto there at some time 
met his eye, possible though it may be that 
he had already noted its aptitude for his 
own purpose. At all events, when he 
employed the motto in the Life, he showed 
greater care than on first thoughts in the 
Hypochondriack, and is of the same mind 
with Mel!lmoth in allowing to pateat its three 
governing words quo fit ut, so as to make 
the quotation elegant, as well as memorable. 


CHARLES GARTON. 
King’s College, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


3 Life, Hill-Powell, vol. iii, pp. 422-4. 
4 Tbid., vol. iv, p. 272, n.4. 


LADY SUSAN’S HUSBAND 


i Index I (2), Characters in ‘ Lady Susan ’, 
to Volume VI of the Oxford Jane 
Austen, R. W. Chapman notes that Lady 
Susan is .. . ‘ widow of Vernon...’ 
There are two items of evidence to suggest 
that Jane Austen did have a christian name 
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in mind for Lady Susan's late husband. In 
Letter 5, from Lady Susan to Mrs. Johnson, 
on page 250 Lady Susan reveals her plan to 
win her sister-in-law’s heart through her 
children. ‘...I1 know all their names 
already, & am going to attach myself with 
the greatest sensibility to one in particular, 
a young Frederic, whom I take on my lap & 
sigh over for his dear Uncle’s sake.’ 

The ‘dear Uncle’ is of course her late 
husband, and this hint, together with the 
fact that her daughter by this marriage was 
named Frederica, suggests that the name 
Frederic may be added to the entry in the 
Character Index. B. C. SOUTHAM. 


ATTACKS ON THE “ CRITICAL 
REVIEW” IN THE “ COURT 
MAGAZINE ” 


O the original list of attacks on the 
Critical Review, published by Claude 
Jones,’ six that appeared in the Court 
Magazine in 1761 and 1762 should be added. 
The first of these appeared in the intro- 
duction to the very first number (September 
1761), p. 6.2. Like many of the cavils, it 
indiscriminately abused the monthly review- 
ers, indicating that the Critical, at least in 
the eyes of its attackers, had achieved equal 
status with the older Monthly Review. 
Within the same number, introducing its 
own brief accounts of books, the Court 
again berated the monthly reviewers, accus- 
ing them of both partiality and defectiveness 
(p. 35). 

A third, and perhaps the most important 
of all the attacks, came in an article evalu- 
ating contemporary writers (December, 
1761, p. 169). Since little is known about 
the publication of the Critical, the Court’s 
assertion that Archibald Hamilton, co- 
founder of the review, occasionally took a 
hand as critic lends at least some contempor- 
ary evidence to the argument that he was 
one of the original reviewers for the 
Critical. 

Another familiar charge appears in the 
fourth attack. After chiding the reviewers 
as self-created censors, the Court suggested 
that their practice might very well have been 
to read no further than the title-page of the 
book reviewed, a charge which only with 

‘ Smollett Studies (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
1942), pp. 107-110. 


2'No volume-number is given to the Court until 
January, 1763, which is marked Volume I. 
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slight exaggeration is reminiscent of Dr. 


Johnson’s comments. In this attack (Febru- 
ary 1762, p. 270), as in so much contempor- 
ary criticism, the reviewers were accused of 
contributing to the depravity of taste. 

The further suggestion that the reviewers’ 
estimates had little enough to do with taste 
came in a fifth attack (March 1762). Here 
in a comment on a publication of Robert 
Lloyd’s poems, the Court declared that its 
failure to meet with the approval of the 
reviewers was no indication of its value. 

Finally, in July, 1762 (p. 503) the Court 
published a letter attacking the reviewers. 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


MANUSCRIPT VARIANTS OF 
WORDSWORTH’S POEMS 


N the incomplete manuscript of 
Coleridge’s The Friend preserved in the 
Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(press-mark 48.G.28), there survive versions 
of some of Wordsworth’s poems containing 
cancelled and uncancelled variants which do 
not seem to have been previously recorded. 
I am indebted to the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for permission 
to publish this material. 

The most important passages concerned 
are lines 33-56 of the Ode to Duty, and 
Epitaphs VIII and IX of Wordsworth’s 
translations from the Italian of Chiabrera, 
the latter published in The Friend, No. 20 
(4 January 1810). The principal hand 
resembles that of Sara Hutchinson, who was 
“almost constantly busy in transcribing 
...for The Friend” in mid-November 
1809 (Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: The Middle Years, ed. de 
Selincourt, Oxford, 1937, p. 342). The 
correcting hand differs from the principal 
hand; some letter-forms suggest Words- 
worth’s own, written with unusual care. In 
the ensuing discussion, page-references are 
to the final pagination of the bound MS. 
The standard text of the poems will be 
found in Poetical Works, ed. de Selincourt 
and Darbishire, IV (Oxford, 1947), 85-86 
and 252-3. The variants are as follows: 


Ode to Duty (MS., p. 239). 


Line 39 name substituted for aim 
40 long substituted for [?look] 
43 Of my own inborn wish; nor doubt 
ws (uncancelled) 


breed substituted for [? breathe] 


~— 
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Dr Of these, the first looks like a correction ——_ world, let roses round this 
aoe. | made currente calamo by the principal hand, Rise, an eternal spring! in memory 
and the last may be merely a correction of (...quinel Mondo..., 
aa a word aurally or mentally misheard; the Godi l’aure serene dell’Olimpo; 
“| of others appear to be genuine variants. In om terraa quest sipmted intorno 
, line 37, tires has been substituted for a word pp hed en dleggagg , Pe 
wers’ now illegible except for initial t- and the dot 2 
ae of an i; the alteration may be only a correc- Epitaph IX (MS., p. 245) 
ere tion of tires miswritten. There are no vari- |. a : : 
>bert or a Line 1 Balbi altered from |? Baldi] 
: ants from the standard text in lines 49-56. (The -d- of Baldi—th ly 1 — 
it Its | The three stanzas were eventually deleted as (The -d- of Baldi—the only letter alter 
* the a whole from the MS —is almost certain. In the body of the 
e. . poem, the Italian text of 1782 has, rightly, 
"ourt ca z il Baldi; but the title line in this edition reads 
Is. Epitaphs from Chiabrera. — Per il Signor FERDINANDO BALBI [for 
- The original readings which can now be BERNARDINO BALDI]}. Wordsworth 
* | recovered are often a much more literal must have followed this or a similar edition 
| (and hence sometimes less idiomatic) render- which permitted a translator ignorant of the 
) ing of the Italian than the corrected versions; subject of the epitaph to choose between the 
where appropriate, therefore, 1 add two forms of the surname; he chose wrongly, 
Chiabrera’s text, from his Opere (Venice, and the error persists in all printed texts 
of | 1782), 11, 173 ff. issued by him.) 
5 This to the dead by sacred right 
oss Epitaph VIII (MS., pp. 243-4). belongs, 
: F ‘ o— : substituted for 
ions Line 7 —— for the (Pozzobonelli la Sask fe the sacred right of all the Dead 
ning 8-9 And wae beneath this stone the Corse ge quanto appartienst a gia 
hd was laid : h 
ded. The eyes of all Savona stream’d with : 7 cee oar — now illegible 
si tears. 
the substituted for (The Italian has Tutto altro é nulla, and 
sion “= Fae ets the [Corse subs. the illegible word is possibly no; if this is 
or S ° 
ened Within this —: melted into tears. rag pay ayy sotlas* wale = 
(e quando ; . 4 % 
= Rinchiudeansi le membra in questi haps mistaking é for e.) 
rts SASSI, ; 14 Twine on the top of Pindus.—Finally 
Ando tutta Savona in caldo pianto.) : =. th “td 
rera, . (Uncancelled in the MS.; the reading 
. ae 10 a for Why not? (E of The Friend; Che intrecciano le 
‘and 13 cheared substituted for [2charmed] so eee 
a Sdlieaices) (porgea speranza (Uncancelled; the reading of The 
vo Kin altered from Kindred 18 And fixed is Pindus upon Lebanon 
= 15 His substituted for Which (Uncancelled; the scale of The 
athy 17 good substituted for great (gran Friend; E sul Libano pose il suo 
de 19-22 ragione) ‘ ™ Id Permesso.) 
hohe in Our nether wor ; ; 
= Do thou enjoy the calm empyreal air, ” aay Ar na lag ll substituted 
i And round this earthly tomb let roses 20 Made aliered from Make 
na P_ une! ta meeey 22 Illegible deletion above Take 
om substituted for ‘ ' (The spacing of lines 21 and 22 in the MS. 
MS _among Men, enjoy suggests that the deleted word was a false 
~ The calm air of Olympus; and on earth start to line 22 rather than a rejected attempt 
to emend Take, though the writing looks 
+ ‘Wordsworth certainly owned this edition at more like the correcting than the principal 
. some time, for his copy, a present from Crabb hand. The word looks like Before, but, if it 
| Robinson, was to be sold by Sotheby on 23 June =. 4°30 a: : s 
| 1896 (Athenaeum, 30 May 1896, p. 714). That | it is difficult to guess how Wordsworth 
copy was probably presented in 1836 (Correspon- proposed to render Chiabrera’s Di lui 
dence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Words- s’onori. It is possibly Be prou[d], but the e, 
worth Circle, ed. Morley, Oxford, 1927, p. 298); which is clear, appears to be joined to the 
at but the miscorrection in the first line of Epitaph 2 
| 


IX suggests that he owned this or a similar edition 
in 1809. 


The main drift of the revisions of the 
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Epitaphs is fairly clear: in several cases 
Wordsworth moves to idiomatic English 
from a_ schoolboyish literalism which 
suggests hasty work (VIII, 7, 17; IX, 19); the 
original version of IX, 20 looks like a mis- 
interpretation of fece as a present tense. It 
is less easy to see why he departed from a 
literal version at VIII, 10. The substantial 
revision at VIII, 19-22 was probably 
designed to remove the classical reference in 
Olympus; in the Essay upon Epitaphs 
Wordsworth criticised Chiabrera for “ the 
introduction of heathen mythology ... an 
inexcusable fault for an inhabitant of a 
Christian country” (Prose Works, ed. 
Grosart, London, 1876, II, 70); but the sub- 
stitution of the Miltonic-sounding calm 
empyreal air (Comus, 4; P.L., 7.14) is pur- 
chased at the cost of the jingle roses rise. 
The unwarranted Pindus, for Permesso (1X, 
14, 18), was not removed till the edition of 
1837. 

The MS. contains other verse by Words- 
worth, apart from that embedded in the 
Coleridgean parts of The Friend: on p. 161, 
the sonnets “Of mortal parents” and 
““ Advance—come forth,” published in The 
Friend, No. 11 (26 October, 1809); and on 
pp. 215-16, Epitaphs from Chiabrera, 1V 
and VI, published in The Friend, No. 19 (28 
December, 1809). In line 11 of the first 
sonnet, And has been substituted for But (a 
reading to which Wordsworth reverted in 
the edition of 1837): in line 1 of the second, 
ground has been substituted for hold. The 
Epitaphs show no variants from the text 
printed in 1809, but above each appears, 
deleted, the appropriate Italian title: Per il 
Signor Giabatista [sic] Feo and Per il Signor 
Roberto Dati. 


TWO ALLEN WILLS 
(See the Allen Family and the so-called 
Sobieski-Stuarts cxcvii 428-9, 455-7, 511-3, 
excix 209) 


I GIVE below the full texts of the wills of 

Admiral John Carter Allen (d. 2.10.1800) 
and of his brother, Mr. William Allen (d. 
14.4.1811). The wills add considerably to 
one’s knowledge of the Allen family and 
also to the reasons why I hope to submit 
shortly a revised pedigree of that family. 
This will give me the opportunity, too, of 
making such corrections as may be 
necessary to the pedigree as published by 
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you (references above) in September to 
November 1952 and May 1954. } 

It will be seen that bequests are made in 
both wills to Thomas Allen, eldest son of 
Admiral J. C. Allen and nephew of William 
Allen. He will be known to your readers 
as the “ hero” of Tales of a Century, by his 
son John Carter Allen, Jnr. (alias John 
Sobieski Stuart) and Charles Manning Allen 
(alias Charles Edward Stuart). The brothers, | 
self-styled Counts of Albany, pretended that 
their father (b. 1767 d. 1852) was born in 
1772 and died in 1836 and that he was the 
lawful son of The Young Pretender and his | 
Consort! The only “ evidence ” which their 
supporters could ever produce was Admiral 
Allen’s will, which (it was said) contained a 
clause which proved that Thomas was not 
the Admiral’s son. Readers, after perusing 
the texts below, will be able to form their 
own conclusions. 





IN THE NAME OF GOD AMEN 

I John Carter Allen Admiral of the White 
of Devonshire Place in the County of 
Middlesex do make and publish this my 
last Will and Testament as follows that is 
to say I direct that all my just Debts and 
Funeral Expenses together with _ the 
Expenses of proving this my Will be fully 
paid and satisfied by my Executor herein- 
after named as soon as conveniently may 


~~ 





be after my decease. I give to my son 
Captain John Allen of his Majesty's Navy 
the sum of two thousand two hundred 


pounds three per cent consolidated Bank 


Annuities now standing in my Name in the 
Books at the Bank of England. I give to 
my son Lieutenant Thomas Allen of his 
Majesty's Navy the sum of one hundred 
pounds To my daughter Mrs. Jane Robinson 
the like sum of one hundred pounds and a 
pair of silver candlesticks. To my sister Mrs. 


Swanton, widow of the late Admiral Swan- | 


ton and to Miss Frances Swanton her 
daughter fifty pounds each for mourning 
and I direct the said money legacies be paid 
within after my decease I give to my brother 
William Allen Esquire of Dulwich College 
my gold watch chain and seals and I desire 
that rings plain and decent may be given to 
the said Mrs. Swanton, Miss Frances Swan- 
ton Lord Viscount Cremorne The Honour- 
able Admiral Barrington Admiral Lord 
Hotham Lord Viscount Duncan and my 
said Brother William Allen and I give to my 
servants Elizabeth Barlow and John 
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Hogarth the sum of ten pounds each over 
and above what may be due to them respec- 
tively for wages and as to all the rest and 
residue of my Estate and Effects whatsoever 
and wheresoever and of what nature or kind 
soever whereof or whereto I shall or may be 
in any wise possessed or entitled at the time 
of my death I give and bequeath the same and 
every part thereof unto my dear and 
beloved wife Stella Frances Allen and my 
said son Captain John Allen equally to be 
divided between them share and share alike 
and I constitute and appoint the said Cap- 
tain John Allen sole executor of this my Will 
in case he shall be in England at the time 
of my death and able to prove the same in 
due time but if he should be out of England 
or otherwise absent so as to be unable to 
prove the same in due time then I request 
that my said brother William Allen will see 
this my will performed and in either of these 
cases I appoint him also an Executor thereof 
and hereby revoking all former and other 
wills by me at any time herebefore made I 
do declare this present writing to be and 
contain my only last Will and Testament 
In witness whereof I have set my hand and 
seal this eleventh day of February in the 
year of our Lord one Thousand eight 


hundred 
Jno° Carter Allen (L.S.) 
Signed sealed published and declared by the 
above named testator John Carter Allen and 
for his last Will and Testament in the 
presence of 
Rob Pitches 
Jn° Astell 
ITEM. the six hundred pound left in my 
name with Messrs Lefevre and Co belongs 
to Capt. John Allen for which I assign him 
Six India Bonds left at Messrs. Lefevre and 
Co the residue except £360 I leave to Mrs 
Allen 
Jn° Carter Allen, Ist March 1800 

ITEM. The cash in the hands of Messrs 
Lefevre and Co. is Captain John Allen’s the 
India Bonds (21° S) and Mrs Allen’s the 
cash and notes in the drawer in the bedroom 
front half to Captain John Allen and half 
to Mrs. Allen 
25 March 1900 Jn° Carter Allen 

The will is followed by an affidavit, sworn 
by the witness Robert Pitches of Swithens 
Lane London Esquire and by Robert 
Howden of Cannon Street London surgeon, 
that the will and codicils are “all of the 
Proper handwriting and subscription of the 
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said deceased.” The will with its codicils 
was proved in London on the 16th October 
1800 and administration granted to Captain 


John Allen. C. L. Berry. 


Wheatcroft, Milnthorpe, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. 


(To be continued) 


THE EFFECT OF GEORGE ELIOT’S 
LINGUISTIC INTERESTS ON HER ART 


[N an essay on Riehl written for the West- 
minster Review in 1856 and reprinted 
in Essays and Leaves from a Note Book 
(1884), George Eliot discusses the towns- 
man’s idyllic picture of the peasant as a 
merry, smiling, smock-coated man, quaffing 
nut-brown ale beneath a spreading tree. 
She says: 
But no one who has seen much of actual 
ploughmen thinks them jocund; no one 
who is well acquainted with the English 
peasantry can pronounce them merry. 
The slow gaze, in which no sense of 
beauty beams, no humour trembles,—the 
slow utterance, and the heavy slouching 
walk, remind one rather of that melan- 
choly animal the camel, than of the sturdy 
country-man, with striped stockings, red 
waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents 
the traditional English peasant. 
(loc. cit., pp. 232-233.) 


As her own literary aim was to be accurate 
and truthful in her delineations of life it is 
clear that she was more in sympathy with 
G. H. Lewes’s plea, 
Either give us true peasants, or leave them 
untouched; either paint no drapery at all, 
or paint it with the utmost fidelity, either 
keep your people silent, or make them 
speak the idiom of their class. 
(Westminster Review, LXX (1856), p. 493.) 
It seems worthwhile, therefore, to consider 
briefly the effect that George Eliot’s con- 
cern to make her characters speak “the 
idiom of their class,” had on her art. She 
was not, for example, determined to be 
accurate at all costs; and bound up with her 
interest in attaining to accuracy and purity 
of language, there went, from the first, an 
alert awareness of its artistic possibilities. 
In the essay on Riehl alluded to, she makes 
the artist’s essential objection to the 
attempts man has made to construct a 
universal language: 
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Your language may be a perfect medium 
of expression to Science, but will never 
express life, which is a great deal more 
than science. With the anomalies and 
inconveniences of historical language you 
will have parted with its music and its 
passion, with its vital qualities as an 
expression of individual character, with its 
subtle capabilities of wit, with everything 
that gives it power over the imagination. 
(loc. cit., 268.) 
Despite this, George Eliot undoubtedly had 
a student’s interest in philology. She read 
with enjoyment Max Miiller’s “ great and 
delightful book ” Lectures on the Science of 
Language (see The George Eliot Letters, 
Edited by Gordon S. Haight, IV, p. 8) and 
Sayce’s Introduction to the Science of 
Language (see Cross’s Life, 1902 Edn., II, 
541), to mention only two books on the 
subject. Moreover, she spoke several langu- 
ages well, had translated Strauss’ heavy 
tomes from the German, and read widely 
from several literatures in the original. Nor 
was her interest confined only to linguistic 
structure and literature. Cross speaks of her 
extraordinary sensitivity to words and their 
rhythms when reading, and describes her 
talent for it as “ an art, like singing.” Indeed 
her ear seems to have been preternaturally 
keen. Her publisher, John Blackwood, 
recorded the fact that 
The dialect of Lisbeth in ‘Adam Bede’ 
arose from her occasionally hearing her 
father when with his brothers revert to 
the dialect of his native district, Derby- 
shire. She could not tell how the feeling 
and knowledge came to her, but when 
Lisbeth was speaking she felt it was a 
real language which she heard. 
(See George Eliot: Letters, Ill, p. 427). 
and the novelist herself lamented 


the general ambition to speak every 
language except our mother English, which 
persons of ‘style’ are not ashamed of 
corrupting with slang, false foreign 
equivalents, and a pronunciation that 
crushes all colour from the vowels, and 
jams them between jostling consonants. 
(Theophrastus Such (Standard Edition, 
1883) p. 248. 
If then, to a scholar’s knowledge of the 
nature of language, there were added an 
extraordinary sensitiveness of ear, an exact 
memory for sounds and words, and an 
artist’s perception of the self-revelatory 
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nature a speaker’s words have, George 
Eliot’s qualifications for writing dialogue 
and dialect were clearly outstanding. They 
formed an unusually rich combination of 
original and acquired abilities, and among | 
other things were productive of her charac. 
teristically humorous irony. An _ obvious 
example of this occurs in the second 
chapter of Adam Bede. Carson, the land- 
lord of the Donnithorne Arms, expresses 
himself as follows: 


I’m not this countryman, you may tell by 
my tongue, sir. They’re cur’ous talkers 
i’ this country, sir; the gentry’s hard work 
to hunderstand ’em. I was brought hup 


among the gentry, sir, an’got the turn o’ | 


their tongue when I was a bye. Why, 
what do you think the folks here says for 
‘hevn’t you? ’)—the gentry, you know, 
says, ‘ hevn’t you ’"—well, the people about 
here says ‘hanna yey.’ It’s what they call 
the dileck as is spoke hereabout, sir. 
That’s what I’ve heared Squire Donni- 
thorne say many a time; it’s the dileck, 
says he. 


When Adam Bede was published in 1859, 
there was criticism of the use of language. 
The Quarterly Review CVIII (Oct., 1860) 
objected to the most serious characters 
making the most solemn and _ pathetic 
speeches in provincial dialect and ungram- 
matical constructions, and Bulwer-Lytton 
failed, too, to recognise the nature of the 
achievement. In a letter to George Eliot 
he mentioned that he thought ‘the style is 
remarkably good whenever it is in English 
and not provincial . . .” (Cross, II, pp. 474- 
475.) In fact the dialect had been toned 
down when the book went through the 
press. 

George Eliot was concerned to show in 
her novels that the great events of human 
life as are likely to occur to one human 
being as another, whatever their respective 
education or class. Her grasp of language 
enabled her to represent convincingly re- 
actions to those events by a class of people 
outside the usual range of the novelist’s 
personae. She thus added something to the 
English novel which extended the limits of 
the reader’s sympathetic experience to areas 
hitherto ignored, or included purely for 
comic relief. As was pointed out by 
William Axon in an obscure essay (in 
English Dialect Society Miscellanies III 
(1881), 37) she used dialect artistically, vaty- 
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ing the degree and individuality of its use 
with different characters. One has only to 
compare the language of Joshua Rann, in 
Adam Bede, with that of Mrs. Poyser in the 
same book, or that of Timothy Cooper in 
Middlemarch (Bk. VI Ch. 55) with the town 
housewives, to appreciate this. But she did 
more, she faced and solved the problem of 
giving articulate expression to characters by 
nature inarticulate, without forfeiting veri- 
similitude (for example Dolly Winthrop in 
Silas Marner), and she knew unerringly the 
sort of language which uneducated people 
would use when gossiping; when being 
malicious; or when facing disgrace. In 
other words, her mastery of her chosen 
colloquial mode amounted to an extension 
of the literary use of language. As she 
wrote to Skeat: 
It is a just demand that art should keep 
clear of such specialities as would make it 
a puzzle for the large part of its public; 
still one is not bound to respect the lazy 
obtuseness or snobbish ignorance of 
people who do not care to know more of 
their native tongue than the vocabulary 
of the drawing-room and the newspaper. 
(Letter to Professor W. W. Skeat, English 
Dialect Society: Bibliographical List, Part 
I, 1873, p. viii). This letter is not included 
in Professor Haight’s edition of the 
George Eliot Letters 
Mrs. Poyser, Dolly Winthrop, and the 
rest embody, then, a_ colloquial rural 
vernacular. Through them, and it, George 
Eliot gave literary life to the standards and 
values of the English country folk. These 
in turn serve for the expression of moral 
judgments not infrequently more relevant as 
a criticism of life than those prevailing 
among the middle-class novel-reading public 
of her time. To achieve this it was 
obviously a first essential that the rural 
characters should be concretely and vividly 
presented. The greatest result of the 
combination of linguistic interests referred 
to above is that they are so presented. 


R. J. OWENs. 


DE VISSCHER: A FAMILY OF 
LONDON MERCHANTS 


ERE seems to be no account of this 
family other than the very inadequate 
pedigrees in the Visitations of London, 1634 
and 1664. The name of this family is 
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variously spelt de Vischer, de Vischier, de 
Visscher, de Visschere, de Visher, de Fisher, 
Devisher; but usually de Visscher, the 
spelling adopted here. 

A William de Visscher was made a 
denizen 29 October 1550. Martin de 
Visscher was made a denizen 21 January 
1583; he was a pinmaker, paid tribute to the 
Company of Goldsmiths, and was a member 
of the Dutch Church; he married, presum- 
ably as his second wife, 20 October 1573, at 
the Dutch Church, Austin Friars, Sara, 
widow of Christiaen Maquereel. His 
children were Martin de Visscher; Cornelis 
de Visscher, baptized 5 April 1573, at the 
Dutch Church; Abraham de _ Visscher, 
baptized 24 June 1575, at the Dutch Church; 
and Susanna de Visscher, baptized 15 June 
1578, at the Dutch Church. The younger 
Martin de Visscher married 24 October 
1585, at the Dutch Church, Jossynken Piers, 
widow of Gillis Valcke of Oudenaerde; after 
Martin de Visscher’s death she married, 
thirdly, 24 December 1587, at the Dutch 
Church, Jacus Thijman of Antwerp. 

William de Visscher,’ of Flanders, was 
father of Samuel de Visscher,” who is 
described as a Dutchman, born in Emden, 
East Freezland. He was a Deacon of the 
Dutch Church in 1609, and an Elder in 1610; 
a denizen 29 January 1614; and buried 29 
March 1625, at St. Mary at Hill, London. 
He married first, Hevah, buried 30 July 
1614, at St. Mary at Hill; and secondly, 22 
November 1614, at the Dutch Church, Ester 
Clockaert, widow of Jan Abeels. By his first 
wife he was father of William de Visscher’; 
of Joannes de Visscher*, baptized 16 July 
1611, at the Dutch Church, and perhaps the 
John de Visscher whose bill of naturaliza- 
tion was before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, 21 January 1641; and of 
Samuel de Visscher*, baptized 3 January 
1613, at the Dutch Church, and buried 2 
March 1613, at St. Mary at Hill. 

William de Visscher* was born in Emden 
1595; a denizen 3 December 1617; a Deacon 
of the Dutch Church in 1632, and an Elder 
in 1639; a factor of Billingsgate Ward in 
1640; and naturalized 29 December 1660 
(Commons Journals, VIII, 133-4). There is 
a “brief life” of this wealthy London 
merchant by John Aubrey, in which he is 
described as “worth sixscore thousand 
pounds. He stayed in London during the 
whole time of the Plague, and had not all 
that time one sick in his family. He was a 
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temperate man, and had his house very 
cleanly kept.” He was buried 2 September 
1669, at St. Mary at Hill, where he had lived 
in one house for fifty-five years. His will 
(P.C.C. 104 Coke) was proved 16 September 
1669. He was already married in 1624 to 
Cornelia de Visscher, daughter of Abraham 
de Visscher of Amsterdam, who was perhaps 
the same as the Abraham, son of Martin de 
Visscher, mentioned above. She was born 
in Amsterdam, and baptized at the Dutch 
Church; naturalized 23 January 1667 
(Commons Journals, VII, 646); and buried 
18 January 1671, at St. Mary at Hill. In 
her will (P.C.C. 10 Duke) dated 21 Decem- 
ber 1670, proved 20 January 1671, she 
describes herself as of Battersea, Surrey. 

William® and Cornelia de Visscher were 
parents of Abraham de Visscher*, Samuel de 
Visscher*, and Isabel de Visscher, and at 
feast seven other children, John, three 
Williams, Jerome, and two Cornelias, all of 
whom appear to have died young. Abraham 
de Visscher* was baptized 10 July 1625, at 
the Dutch Church, and buried 6 December 
1658, at St. Mary at Hill; his will (P.C.C. 
717 Wootton) was proved 20 December 
1658. Isabel de Visscher married 13 March 
1653, at the Dutch Church, as his second 
wife, James Boeve of Cheam, Surrey (1662- 
1696), by whom she was the mother of 
William Boevey of Flaxley Abbey, co. 
Gloucester (1657-1692). There is a full 
account of these Boeveys in The Perverse 
Widow (1898), by R. W. Crawley-Boevey; 
and also a “ brief life’ of James Boeve by 
John Aubrey. 

Samuel de Visscher* was baptized 17 Feb- 
ruary 1628, at the Dutch Church, and buried 
30 March 1676, at St. Mary at Hill. He was 
a merchant. His will (P.C.C. 44 and 84 
Bence) was dated 13 March 1675, and 
proved 12 April 1676; in it he mentions his 
Aunt Corsellis, but she cannot be identified 
in the accounts of the Corsellis family in 
Misc. Gen. et Her., 5 Ser. I & II, though 
members of the Corsellis family occur in the 
St. Mary at Hill registers. He married (mar. 
lic. 26 April 1665) Mary Otger of St. 
Antholin, London. The Otger family also 
came from Flanders (Visitation of London, 
1634; of Middlesex, 1663). Joos Otger, a 
London merchant, was the son of a Captain, 
from Ghent, in Flanders; perhaps the 
Carolus Ottgeers of Ghent, who married 
Grietgen, who subsequently married 1 June 
1572, at the Dutch Church, Henrick Klaasen 
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of Staphorst. Joos Otger married 21 Febru. 
ary 1604, at the Dutch Church, Maria van 
Strafeele, of Sandwich, widow of Jan 
Ryckwaert. Their son Abraham Otger, a | 
London merchant, married, as his first wife, 
Mary Frulen, of Canterbury, buried 13! 
August 1651, at St. Antholin; who was prob. 
ably the Marie Fruleux, baptized 10 June 
1604, at the Walloon Church, Canterbury, 
daughter of Jehan Fruleux, and grand- 
daughter of Ozeas Fruleux and his wife 
Peronne Matelin, who died 17 September 
1595 at Canterbury. Mary Otger, daughter 
of the above Abraham and Mary Otger, was 
born before 1637, and married Samuel de 
Visscher.* Soon after her husband’s death 
she seems to have married again, as in the 
sentence on his will, dated 2 December 1676, 
she is described as Mary Long ailas de 
Visscher. 

Samuel* and Mary de Visscher were 
parents of Abraham de Visscher*, who was 
born in 1666, and buried 11 March 1710, at 
Battersea. His will (P.C.C. 108 Smith) was 
dated 25 February 1709, and proved 8 May 
1710. He married (alleged 4 January 1686, 
St. Mary, Savoy) Grace Webb. She was 
born in 1669, and buried 3 November 1730, 
at Battersea. Her will (P.C.C. 302 Auber) 
was dated 12 October 1728, and proved 17 
November 1730. Grace Webb was the 
daughter of Colonel Edmund Richmond 
Webb, by his first wife Jane Smith. 

There is an excellent account of this 
family of Webb, by H. I. Richmond, 
Richmond Family Records, vol. 2, “ The 
Richmonds alias Webb of Wiltshire ” (1935). 
Colonel Edmund Richmond Webb, who was 
known as “Webb the Duelist,” together 
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with his cousin Henry St. John (afterwards | 


Viscount Saint John), murdered Sir William 
Escott at the Globe Tavern, Fleet Street, at 
a public supper, 14 October 1684; for which 
they were convicted at the Old Bailey, and 
subsequently pardoned and_ discharged. 
Later he became M.P. for Cricklade and 
Ludgershall, and Usher to Prince George of 
Denmark. He was buried 19 December 
1705, at Rodbourne Cheney, Wiltshire. He 
was son of Major Edward Richmond Webb, 
of Rodbourne Cheney, by Grace Chamber- 
layne, daughter of Edmund Chamberlayne, 
of Maugersbury, co. Gloucester, by his 
second wife Grace Strangways (who 1s 
described as grandmother of Colonel Webb 
in Chancery Proc. Mitford 255/118). Grace 
Strangways was directly descended from Sir 
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Henry Strangways, of Melbury, Dorset, and 
his wife Margaret Manners, granddaughter 
of Anne Plantagenet, Duchess of Exeter, 
sister of Edward IV and Richard III. 

Jane Smith, wife of Colonel Webb, was 
sister (or half-sister) of John Smith (1655- 
1723), Chancellor of the Exchequer 1699- 
1701 and 1708-10, Speaker of the House of 
Commons 1705-8; and daughter of John 
Smith of South Tidworth, Hants, whose will 
(P.C.C. 159 Dyke) dated 11 July 1686, was 
proved 22 October 1690. The latter seems 
to have been identical with the John Smith, 
goldsmith, of St. Mary Aldermanbury, 
London, who was baptized there 2 June 
1616, and married 31 October 1637 Mary 
Wright (1622-1646), daughter of Sir Edmund 
Wright, Lord Mayor of London (Misc. Gen. 
et Her. 5 Ser. VII, 349). If so the younger 
John Smith was son of a_ subsequent 
marriage. On the tomb of Jane (Smith) 
Webb at Rodbourne Cheney are the arms 
(azure), two bars between three pheons (or), 
which were granted 13 August 1629 to 
Thomas Smith, father of the elder John 
Smith. 

Abraham® and Grace de Visscher had 
four sons, Samuel de Visscher*, Edmund de 
Visscher®, Abraham de _ Visscher®, and 
William de Visscher® who died young; and 
five daughters, Mary, who died young, Jane, 
Cornelia, Grace, and Mary. Samuel de 
Visscher® was buried 20 January 1716, at 
Battersea. Edmund de Visscher® was bap- 
tized 28 July 1689 at Battersea. He 
became Lieutenant-Colonel in the Regi- 
ment commanded by the Earl of Rothes 
(25th); and died shortly after 25 October 
1736, at St. James’s Place, London. In 
his will (P.C.C. 195 Wake), dated 29 July 
1725, sentence 25 February and 27 April 
1737, in which he is described as of Welwyn, 
Herts., he leaves everything to his mistress 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bowley. Abraham de 
Visscher® was baptized 16 March 1692, at 
Battersea; he was possibly at Eton College 
1706/7. He became Lieutenant-Colonel of 
Pocock’s Regiment; and died 30 January 
1730 of the wounds he received the day 
before in a duel he fought, near Kilmaine 
in Ireland, with Redmond Barry, one of the 
members of the House of Commons of that 
Kingdom. His wife was named Alice. Jane 
de Visscher, baptized 25 December 1691, at 
Battersea, married Edmund Strudwick, of 
St. Paul's, Covent Garden. Cornelia de 
Visscher, baptized 27 June 1694, at Batter- 
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sea, married a Spillsley. Grace de Visscher, 
baptized 26 April 1697, at Battersea, 
married John Bull. Mary de Visscher, 
baptized 19 May 1698 at Battersea, married 
29 September 1733, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
William Harries, of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. He would seem to have been the 
William Harries, mercer, who was a burgess 
of Shrewsbury, and of Westminster in 1732 
(Jenkins deed no. 12844, Shrewsbury Pub. 
Lib.); and who is said by George Morris 
(Shropshire Genealogies, V, 433, Shrewsbury 
Pub. Lib.) to have married a sister of 
Colonel de Fisher, and had by her two 
daughters, Grace Harries, and Mary 
Harries, who married 22 December 1765, at 
St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury, Samuel Pritchard, 
and whose will (P.C.C. 578 Loveday) dated 
6 March 1808, was proved 21 July 1809. 
There is an inaccurate pedigree of this 
family of Pritchard in Pedigrees of the 
family of James of Culgarth (1913). 

I can find no later trace of the de Visscher 
family, which appears to have died out. 
Their Arms, as recorded in the Visitations, 
were Azure, three mermaids proper, crined 
or, the two upper holding a mirror between 
them and the lower holding a mirror in the 
sinister hand. Crest, a dolphin erect proper, 
head downwards, grasping the crest wreath. 


CHARLES EVANS. 


J. O. HALLIWELL AND SIMON 
FORMAN 


JN 1853 J. O. Halliwell printed a book of 

two hundred and thirty-nine pages, the 
title-page of which is explanatory: ‘A Brief 
Description of Ancient and Modern Manu- 
scripts preserved in the Public Library, 
Plymouth, to which are added Some Frag- 
ments of Early Literature, hitherto unpub- 
lished, Edited by James Orchard Halliwell 
F.R.S. F.S.A., etc, London, For Private 
circulation only, 1853.’ 

Eighty copies of the book were printed. 
It does not appear why Halliwell should 
have decided that the book was for private 
circulation only, seeing that the contents 
were of considerable importance, and might 
have made a wide appeal to readers, but 
the practice of issuing limited editions was 
not an unusual one with him. In later years 
he used to present copies of his publications 
to public libraries, all suitably inscribed, but 
he refrained from doing so with this particu- 
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lar book. Halliwell in the course of his long 
career made many generous presentations,’ 
and though he is silent on the subject in his 
‘Brief Description’ it can be safely inferred 
that all the manuscripts he described had 
come from his own collection, which was 
and continued to be of unique interest, in 
its line probably the richest in private 
possession. 

The public library which received Halli- 
well’s gifts—established long before the 
coming of the Free Libraries Act—is now 
the Plymouth Proprietary Library, located at 
1 Alton Terrace, North Hill, Plymouth. I 
have not been able to ascertain why Halli- 
well selected Plymouth to receive his gifts. 

The extent and great interest of the collec- 
tion will be gathered from the particulars 
which follow. The only information I have 
been able to obtain as to the present con- 
dition of the collection is that part was lost 
in the bombing of Plymouth during the war. 
It seems remarkable that the collection 
should have been preserved, and presum- 
ably accessible to students, for almost a 
century, without anyone being sufficiently 
interested to examine and describe it. This, 
I believe, is the fact. 

There are 143 entries in the list which 
Halliwell gives of his presentations to the 
Plymouth Library. The following, extracted 
from the list, will indicate the nature and 
great variety of the gifts. Halliwell mentions 
that he had acquired Nos. 15 and 128 from 
Rodd, and a MS. about Devonshire from 
Thorpe, two London booksellers with whom 
he and Collier had many dealings. The 
descriptions are Halliwell’s cross-dated in 
some cases. 


4 
A thin folio volume temp. Elizabeth con- 
taining the following articles: 
Henry the Eight’s letter to the Clergy of 
the province of York 1533. 
Three letters to the Earl of Essex 
(and three other items, all apparently 
(transcripts. S.R.) 


An original book of accounts, commencing 
in the year 1559. 


1One was the gift in 1851 to the Chetham 
a, Manchester, of 3100 proclamations, broad- 
sides, etc. 
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11 
Passio Domini nostri Jhesu secundum 
Johannen. A MS. on paper written about 
the year 1450. In the original binding. 


12 
A MS. of the Epistles of St. Paul written 
about the year 1400. 


15 
A Hebrew Grammar in the autograph of 
Bishop Prideaux 


19 
A collection of papers and copies of docu- 
ments connected with the English navy. 
1705. 


20 


Compendium Sacrae Theologiae. 1468. A 


MS. on vellum and paper in the original | 


binding. 


24 
Confirmatio Privigiliorcum Fratrum Ordinis 
Augustinarum. 1487. On vellum in a 
beautiful hand. 


3 
Contrat de mariage de Charles I and 
Madame Henriette Marie. MS. of the 
time. 


43 
Papers of the Wyndham family of the 18th 
century, chiefly relating to the English 
navy. 


44 
History of the Life and Death of George, 
Duke of Albemarle, by Thomas Skinner. 
The original MS. 


51-75 
Diary and Memoranda Books of Dr. John 
King of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Rector of Chelsea 1690-1731. Twenty- 
five volumes. 


77 
Cases in the Court of Exchequer, a closely 
written folio volume temp. James I. 
Several cases are here recorded which are 
not found elsewhere. 
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A Treatise of Assize in old Norman French, 
circa temp. Henry VIII. 


102 
‘Love’s Victorie.’ A Play copied from the 
original MS., in the possession of Sir E. 
Dering Bart. 


108 
A collection of Poems, Orations etc. by 
Anthony Moore of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, 1669, and an Elegie on the 
Princess Royall of Orange deceased on 
Christmas Eve 1660 by S. Troughton of 
St. John’s College in Oxford. 


121 
A volume of Original Papers 
Molineux and Lovelace Families. 


of the 


127 
Transcripts from old MSS. including a 
ballad to the tune of the ‘ Downright 
Squyre, ancient English poems, the 
Lamentation of a Lover, and Letters of 
Henry VIII from the Ashmolean Museum, 
and Romance of Sir Deguree. 


128 
Commonplace book in French temp. Charles 
Il. 


133 
Curious old writing book 1619. 


A folio volume of pamphlets, broadsides etc. 
time of Charles I. 


142 
A very curious volume of early transcripts 
in a hand of the time of Edward I, 
written on vellum. Worthy the attention 
of the legal antiquary. 


In addition there are collections of papers 
relating to twelve English counties, including 
Kent, Surrey, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire and 
Norfolk. 

The greater part of Halliwell’s book is 
taken up by ‘ The Generall,’ a tragi-comedy 
attributed to James Shirley, an unpublished 
poem in six cantos by Nicholas Breton from 
the original MS. and extracts from ‘ an un- 
published MS. Drama of the 17th century 
Love’s Victorie’ (No. 102 on the list). Of 
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these the spelling of the first is modernized, 
that of the other two archaic, of the pattern 
which Collier has made familiar. The 
following from Canto the second of the 
Breton poem is a good example of this 
peculiarity : 

Methinkes I se, and seing sighes to see 

How in his pasion, patience playes her parte 

And in his death what life he gives to me 

In my love’s sorrowe to relive my harte. 

But what a care doth this conclusion trie, 

The head must of, or els the bodie die. 

To ‘Love’s Victorie’ Halliwell gives this 
footnote which no doubt had been inspired 
by Collier, who elsewhere had shown an 
interest in Shirley: “ It may be worth while 
to mention that there was a play by Shirley, 
now perished which bore the title of ‘ Love’s 
Victory’, but the internal evidence would 
scarcely lead us to believe that this is one 
of his productions.” 

Halliwell adds that “it was intended to 
print the play in full but it was not found of 
sufficient interest when a minute examina- 
tion came to be made.” Nevertheless twenty 
pages of the book are taken up with extracts 
from ‘Love’s Victorie’. The following 
come from it: 

Yon pleasant flowery meade 
Which I did once well love 
Your pathes noe more I'll tread 
Your pleasures noe more prove 
Your beauty more admire 
Your coulers more adore 
Nor gras wth daintiest store 
Of sweets to breed desire 
They that can nott stedy be 
To them selves the like must see 
Ficle people fitly chuse 
Slightly like and soe refuse. 
This your picture who can say 
Heerin justice bears nott sway. 
Both the Nicholas Breton poem and ‘ Love’s 
Victorie’ must be ascribed to Collier. He 
had probably a hand also in ‘ The Generall,’ 
which is a wearisome play with sixteen 
characters, most of whom have weird names. 

‘Love’s Victorie’ came from Surrenden? 
Manor, Kent, the ancestral home of the 
Dering family. Collier had taken consider- 
able interest in the contents of the muni- 
ment room at Surrenden, where in 1844 an 
alleged early 17th-century MS. of ‘ Henry 
IV ’ had been found. As this paper is being 
written, it is announced that a letter has 
been discovered there addressed in 1586 to 
Queen Elizabeth by a trumpeter who 


2 For an account of this, and a subsequent dis- 
covery at Surrenden Manor, see Vol. 198, p. 18 
January, 1953. 
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describes the death of Sir Philip Sidney at 
the battle of Zutphen.* No doubt its 
authenticity has been established, but a 
trumpeter is rather an unusual correspon- 
dent for a Queen. 

The remaining contents of the book con- 
sist of a curious woodcut copied by 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., from an ‘ exceed- 
ingly rare edition’ of the Prophecies of 
Mother Skipton printed 1662, and a copy 
of ‘The Adventures of the Devil . . . with 
the Comical Humours of Dan Stulte and 
Seignor Jerige, as it is sold in Pinkeman’s 
Booth in May Fair 1708.’ 

The D.N.B. in its account of Simon 
Forman states that “there are manuscript 
verses on his troubles with the doctors in 
the Plymouth Library.” It was this note 
which led me to Halliwell’s book where he 
has this entry, No. 47, on his list: 


Collections relating to Dr. Simon Forman, 

the celebrated astrologer, obtained from 

MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
These have, I am informed, been lost in the 
blitz, the only MS. of whose fate definite 
information has been given me. 

The note in the D.N.B. gives the impres- 
sion that the verses were in Forman’s own 
hand. Halliwell nowhere described them 
as copies but they must have come to him 
from Collier, and have been in his hand- 
writing. The transcripts described in No. 
127 came no doubt to Halliwell from the 
same source, though here again there is no 
mention of Collier. 

Halliwell prefixed the two poems which 
he printed with an account of Forman: 
“Dr. Simon Forman was, like the Welch 
impostor Evans, a pretended astrologer and 
magician and, to the great impeachment of 
the sagacity of the age wherein he lived, is 
said to have levied a comfortable subsis- 
tence on the folly and superstition of the 
public. 

The best account of this pretended 
philosopher is to be found in the Life of 
Lilly, a fellow labourer in the vineyard of 
knavery.” (Seven pages from Lilly follow.) 
Halliwell then continues: ‘ Forman went 
down to the water side, and took a pair of 
oars to go to some buildings he was in hand 
with in Puddle-dock. Being in the middle 
of the Thames he presently fell down, only 


3 Shown in an exhibition of ‘the Age of Shake- 
speare’ arranged at The Hague for the visit of 
ueen and Prince Philip. 
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saying ‘ An impost, an impost’ and so died, 
a most sad storm of wind immediately 
following.” 

In his book Halliwell carefully prints all 
the vagaries of spelling found in the copies 
supplied by Collier. They are here faith- 
fully reproduced. The first is headed: 


‘** Dr Forman’s Troubles. 
Forman: a rehersale of his firste trouble, 
and his thankesgyvinge to God for his 
delyverie. To the tune of ‘Ye children 
which doe serve the Lorde etc ” 

Nobody but Collier would have thought it 
necessary to set the doggerel which follows 
to a tune (see No. 127 ante, also said to 
have been found in the Ashmolean). 

There are thirteen stanzas in all, which 
are fairly represented in the numbers which 
follow. 


1 
Amidste my joyes I will accord 
In harte and minde to praise the Lorde, 
For benefites bestowed on me 
For by his will I was first borne 
Though in my youth I was forlorne 
And no man cared then for me. 
The Lord of me toke greate regard 
And with his grace did me reward 
For meknes and simplicity 
When I was laid in bed to sleepe 
The Lorde of me did then take kepe 
And in my dreams did showe to me 
2 
What should to me in fine enseue 
In visions he did showe moste true 
Of trobles greate that after came 
Which in processe of future tyme 
By profe therof I true did find 
Wherfore I praise his holy name 
The Lord when I in danger deepe 
Lay, and did lament and wepe 
He did then comforte to me sende 
And when my frindes did jeste and mocke 
And made of me a laughyng stocke 
Because on Him I did depende. 


4 
And in the heighte of all their spight 
The Lord did gird me then with mighte 
And vertue put within my tongue 
And when I lai sick on the ground 
My foes then thoughte me to confound 
Amongste the thickeste of the thronge 
My voice I lifted to the Lord 
Unto my prayers to accord 
to cease the sicknes then on me 
That I ed strength might have again 
And might be freed from my pain 
When I to judgment cald should be. 
6 
Full threscore wicke her I abode 
Of fetters and boltes I had my loode 
Till God did favoure to me give 
And made my kepers to conceyve 
Righte well of me as yt did preve 
Because in Him I did belyve 
Then from my fetters was I freed 
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And with my kepars well agreed 

That they did favoure to me showe 
And larger scope I had to walke 
And with my frindes somtymes to talke 


When they the truth of thinges did knowe. 


8 
And then with wordes of curtasie 
Ofte in their kinde handled me 
Thinkinge then, as I did gesse _ 
With promises faire and wordes vain 
That fone longer should remaine. 
In prison yf I wolde confess 
Somthinge againste my self wherby 
They mighte abridge my liberty _ 
And clean depryve me of my life 
But God, the guide of all his owne 
When all theyr trechery was knowen 
Delivered me from all this strife. 


9 

In despight of my mortalle foe 
And evill men a thousand moe 

When tyme was come that was complete 
Unto the princes* did I write 
Desieringe her by my endite 

My cause to heare and not to let 
The which was don ymmediately 
And me again did satisfie 

With lettars for my libert 
And sente my foe unto the fieete 
For falshod don in fellowshipe 

And for soe moch abusinge me. 


10 
The letters kepte I tyll the sise 
7~ libertie to enterprise 
wold not till the sise did com 
Leste that I should prevented be 
By him which soe had troubled me 
Who from the fleete was thither come 
The judges calld me forth to showe 
The lettars which I had belowe 
Directed from her majestie 
And when the same they all espied 
Againste my foe they all forth cried 
And set me straighte at lyberty. 


11 

Because he was a man of mighte 
They held him not in such dispight 

But graunted to him his requeste 
That I for all this bound should be 
The sises nexte they might me see 

Soe wold not yet his mallice reste 
Before them stood I a longe howare 
Noe suerties wold I procuer 

I knewe non wold be bound for me 
At length were two men unknowen found 
? said for me they wold be bound 

at I next syses ther should be. 


12 

At 9 yeares end I was clean rid 
Out of this troble and this dred 

When that myne enimies were al ded 
As I had profisied before 
For madness he himselfe foretore 

For all abrodes his name was spred 
When frindes I wold not with him be 
That he might cover his trechory 

He started himselfe forthwith to death 


* So printed by Halliwell. 
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Himselfe, his sonne, and sonn in lawe 
Within 3 wickes to death did drawe 
And yelded up their vitall breth. 


Foliowing ‘Dr Forman’s Troubles’ comes: 
‘** A Metrical Autobiography. 


Forman, his repetition of the troble*® he 
had with the Doctors of Phisick in London, 
and of his delivery in the Plague, 1592” 

This is in twenty-nine stanzas, of which 
eight are here reproduced. 

‘A Metrical Autobiography’ is signed 
‘Forman’. The other is unsigned. 


11 
My vowes to God I mean to paie 
With dewe deserved praise 
Therefore my harte and tongue awake 
And honore Him alwais. 
Yea, honore Him that sits above, 
Above the cloudie skie 
And singe your praises unto Him 
Above the heavens hie. 


4 
And in the tyme of pestilent plague 
When Doctors oft did flye 
And got them into places far 
From out of the Cytty 
The Lord appointed me to stai 
To cuer the sicke and save 
But not the ritch and mighti ons 
But the destressed poore. 


5 
And for because I should then knowe 
The plague and all his kinds 
He stroke me with the plague and sores 
Which trobled moch men’s minds. 
The tokens alsoe I had then 
As red as any blod 
As big as pence and some bigger 
Of humors like to mud. 

16 
This often tymes they served me 
For space of sixten yeares 
With catchpoles, serjeants, and suche knaves, 
To kepe me in greate feare, 
Often tymes arrestinge mee with hate 
Amersinge me with fines 
And to the Counter in Woodstreate 
They sent me often tymes. 


26 
I did prevaille I thanke still God 
And gracet for Docter was 
To practice in great physicks arte 
God broughte yt soe to passe 
Through out the wordle I had their sealle 
To practice wher I liste 
And backe to Lambeth I retornd 
O then they were...... 


(blank as printed) 
27 
Then came the plague in sixtie thre 
Whence all thes Docters fled 
I staid to save the lyves of many 
That otherwise had bin ded 
My selfe was sicke, my houshold all 


5‘ Troble,’ repeated later. One of Collier’s many 
curiosities in spelling found in the two ‘ poems.’ 
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Yet all we scapte save on 
Which had the plague and did escapt 
But died of impostume. 

28 
Thus have I bin tossed to and fro 
And ofte have provd my skill 
Whom Docters all could not orthrowe 
Nor of me have their will. 
My God be thankte and praised alwais 
Who doth deserve moch praise 
And whill I live I will not faille 
To worship Him alwaies 

29 
Such praise to Thee I will ascrib 
As beste becoms Thy name 
All people that on earth doe dwelle 
Still magnifie the same 
And that we may soe doe in deed 
And still Thee magnifie 
Amen, Amen, all people say 
Even soe, Amen, saie I. Amen. 

The two ‘ poems’ were, there can be no 
doubt, Collier’s own composition. He had 
taken for his model, I believe, the rhymed 
‘Argument in his sickness’, dated Septem- 
ber 4th 1585, between Forman and Death 
which is found in Dr. Bliss’s edition, 1815, 
of Wood’s ‘Athenae Oxoniensis.’ The 
following is the conclusion of the ‘ Argu- 
ment’. It is pedestrian and uninspired, but 
the lines have a ring in them which is not 
found in Collier’s efforts : 

I Death with spite did showe my might 
On Abell bie Caine slaind. 
And thus to thee I have declard 
The questions that thou askt. 
When thou hast done, forget not this 
Lyke a man in a maske 
Which subtilly dothe shifte him selfe 
To Protheus’ shapes and formes 
And at the laste forgets the firste 
Before about he ternes. 
Like those that to a sermon come 
To see, and to be sine; 
And er they lerne what them was taught 
They have forgotten cleane. 
Collier was a facile writer of verse, but his 
lack of imagination and of invention clearly 
appears in his two pieces. His continual 
invocation of the Deity is nauseating. 
Simon Forman was an unpleasant person of 
an unholy life, but there is no ground for 
thinking that he was a hypocrite, which is 
what Collier repeatedly showed himself to 
be, here and elsewhere. It is surprising that 
the ‘poems’ did not raise Halliwell’s 
suspicions, as did the documents which 
Collier alleged he had found in the Bridge- 
water Library. They go to prove that the 
descriptions of the three Shakespeare plays 
in the Bodleian Library are the work of 
Collier, and not of Simon Forman. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHERS IN CHURCHES.— 
I am engaged on indexing the Gomme 
Index of English Folklore, which when 
complete will contain a complete index of 
English folklore published by the Folklore 
Society since 1878. In 1895 it was stated 
that a colossal figure of St. Christopher was 
painted on the north wall of the church at 
Bibury, Gloucestershire, but was white- 
washed over. The significance of this paint- 
ing was said to be that who should see his 
image should not die of sudden or accidental 
death and was often portrayed at the gates 
of cathedrals and churches “ that everyone 
might see him more easily.” 
Can any of your readers give similar 
instances of colossal St. Christophers in 


churches? P. W. F. Brown. 


HERRICK OF SHIPPOOL, CO. CORK. 

—The genealogy of this family occurs 
in earlier editions of Burke’s Landed Gentry. 
John Herrick, who is said to have accom- 
panied the Duke of Ormonde to Ireland in 
1641, is stated to have been born in 1612, 
and it is suggested that he came from a 
junior branch of the Herricks of Beaumanor, 
Co. Leicester. Is there evidence in support 


of this claim? L. G. D. CARRUTHERS. 
Cambridge. 


T. BARBE PEDIGREE.—Henry St. 
Barbe, of Ashington, married Eleanor 
Lewknor and is reputed to have had seven 
daughters of whom Margaret was the wife 
of William Cooke of Great Linford, Bucks., 
and Ursula the wife of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham (died 1590). Perhaps some reader will 
kindly refer me to the St. Barbe pedigree, or 
can tell the names of the other daughters. 


W. H. W. 


AMES TRENCHARD.—James _ Tren- 
chard, of Philadephia, pioneer American 
engraver, removed to London in 1793 bear- 
ing letters to the artist Benjamin West for 
Charles Willson Peale. In December of 
that year, Peale addressed a letter to Tren- 
chard at Kensington Lane, London. Nothing 
more is known of him and he is presumed 
to have worked in England until his death. 
When and where did he die? Can any of 
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his work in England be identified? Where 
are the West papers? Any information 
would be appreciated. 


ROBERT DONALD CROMPTON. 


THE TRAGEDY OF PHARAOH.—I 

should like to locate a copy of verses 
describing the death of George Worthilake, 
keeper of a lighthouse near Boston, 
Massachusetts. He died with his wife and 
daughter in a storm in 1718. The ballad is 
said to have been translated into French as 
“La Trajédie du Phare,” and retranslated 
into English as ‘“ The Tragedy of Pharaoh.” 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr. 


230 Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


MATTHEW LEIUS (OR LEY?).—* Liber 

de Triumphata Barbarie.” In 1621 
there was printed (presumably at Cologne) 
a booklet, “ Mattiae Leii, Aruillarii ubii 
Germani, Liber de Triumphata Barbarie.” 
As its title shows the contents concern 
foreign celebrities. 

The second part contains epigrams under 
the title “Liber Epigrammatum.” 

One of the epigrams is addressed: 

“ Ad illustrem & generosum DN. Francis- 
cum Bacomm magnum Angliae Cancellar- 
ium, Baronem Verulamii, & Vice-comitem 
Stil. Albani.” It reads: 

Qui decus es regni, moderator iuris & aequi 

Et generosa tui factus imago patris, 
Qui nova —— scribens documenta labore, 
Fax es Apollineae non sine luce scholae, 
Ut longaeva sui sit meminis hospita virtus, 
Longa sit ingenio vita, Bacone, tuo. 
The epigram has never been quoted nor 
mentioned by any of Bacon’s biographers, 
which is understandable as the book is rare 
and entirely in Latin. There is a copy in 
the British Museum. The Baconians will 
certainly be interested in Bacon being called 
“the torch of Apollo”! 

It would be interesting to know what 
town is to be identified with Aruillarius. 
The Ubii were a Germanic race who 
inhabited the district bordering the Rhine 
near Cologne. There is reference to them 
in Caesar and Tacitus. 

Leius was author of a four-leaf pamphlet 
—an “Epos” printed at Hamburg in 1594 
on which he describes himself as “ SS.LL. 
Studiosum.” He also wrote “ Reginae 
Pecuniae libri V ” printed Amsterdam 1618. 
There was published at Cologne in 1609 his 
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translation from the French into Latin of 
F. de Longuy’s “ Enarratio Miraculi.” On 
this publication he is called ‘“ Artium 
Philosophiae Doctor.” 

Is anything known as to the life of Leius? 
Did he visit England, or was he in corre- 
spondence with Bacon? Rp |. Race 


27 Avenue Road, Falmouth. 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY .—I am prepar- 

ing a thesis on this American novelist, 
and should be very much obliged if any of 
your readers who possess information or 
material which might be of use, would 
kindly communicate with me. 


S. T. KALLAPUR. 


OURCE WANTED.—One of our faculty 
members is editing the following book 
of the 9th century, A.D., Anonymi Vita 
Hludowici, and has been unable to identify 
the following quotation which appears in 
chapter 64: 
. . . ut veraciter dictum est a veridico 
doctore: “ Non potest male mori qui bene 
vixerit.” 
If any of your readers can give us any 
assistance, we shall be very grateful. 
MAHALA SAVILLE, Reference Librarian. 


University of Mississippi. 


(THE WORD OF THE VINE.—On p. 257 
of The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole, 
Baron Corvo quotes, “The Word of the 
Vine”: “Down to the root though thou 
nibblest me, goat, yet my branches shall 
yield thee wine to besprinkle thee when 
thou on the altar dost bleed.” The original 
source is desired. C.W. 


GOURCE AND AUTHOR (?SOUTHEY) 
WANTED.—The Aethiop keen detects 
(detests?) the Ebony. 


NELL WAYNE BENNETT. 
Texas. 


OURCE WANTED. 


Across the Rubicon of middle age 

The Hill of circumstance rises rude and steep 
Behind a flood which may not be re-crossed 
Before an alien forest thick with foes 

Without a circling atmosphere of frost 

Within a heart which laughs at fortune’s blows. 


Mary T. SUGDEN. 
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AUNT BROWN (cciii. 273).—There were 
many ‘ Aunt’ surnames in my family. 
Aunt Scott—the last—loomed large in bom- 
basine right up to the early ’20s of this 
century. I would submit that ‘Aunt’ 
Christian names were reserved for close 
relative—a habit unknown today among 
lowland families, I believe. A § Ipvine. 


I can testify that this was the common 
practice in Whitby, N. Yorks., when I was 
a boy. My mother had aunts living there, 
who were my great aunts. They were always 
spoken of as Aunt Wright, Aunt Woodwark 
both by my mother and by my own genera- 
tion. Period referred to can be put at 1885- 
1900. I was born 1877, my mother 1851. 

I should suppose the custom may still 
exist in that neighbourhood; but as I left it 
a long time ago I can’t be sure of this. My 
own aunts were called by their Christian 
names, not by their surnames. 


HENRY ROBINSON. 


In a letter written in March 1845 by my 
great-great-grandfather, Ephraim Harker, of 
Rosedale, Yorkshire (1798-1874) to his sister 
Jane, he refers to two of his aunts as “ Aunt 
Potts” and “ Aunt Flint,” so the usage was 
still extant at that date. I imagine that it 
died out soon after as my grandmother and 
sundry great-aunts of mine always referred 
to their aunts by their Christian names, 
“ Aunt Emily,” “ Aunt Fanny,” and so on. 
Presumably the use of the surname was 
always confined to married aunts and the 
unmarried ones would have been referred to 
by their Christian names. 


Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 


"TEDDY BEAR (cciii. 227)—With ack- 
nowledgment to Leslie Daiken, the 
following is extracted from his book 
Children’s Toys Throughout the Ages: 
From about 1903 onwards the word 
Bruin disappears from the nursery 
vocabulary, and the word Teddy takes its 
place. The reason lies in the fact this 
was the year when a new toy, designed 
primarily as a boy’s doll, broke all sales 
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records at the Leipsig Toy Fair. It was | 
called Teddy’s Bear, and was the result of 
a pooling of ideas between an American 
buyer from New York and a German 
designer named Frau Margarette Steiff of 
Wurtemberg. 

The buyer, whilst visiting Frau Steiff’s 
doll and soft toy shop in the Black Forest, 
opened a Washington newspaper display- 
ing a cartoon showing Teddy Roosevelt | 
after a bear hunt in the Rockies, with a | 
small bear at his feet. The trader 
suggested that Frau Steiff might make a | 
doll in brown plush, substituting a bear’s 
head for the usual type. The idea appealed 
to her, and following her nephew's 
observations of the antics of bear cubs 
in Stuttgart’s Zoo, plus her skill as a 
designer, the first ‘Teddy Bear’ appeared. 


H. WILson, Borough Librarian. | 
Hackney Public Libraries. 


WALT WHITMAN (cciii. 

correspondent, Mr. Edw. F. Grier, will 
be interested to know of the large collec- 
tions referring to Whitman and his works 
in the libraries at Bolton and Rylands at 
Manchester. A catalogue of Whitmaniana 
was issued by the Libraries Committee of 
Bolton, which I compiled, in 1931, consisting 
of a collection of books and items given to 
the library by the late Dr. J. Johnstone, an 
enlarged edition was published in 1955 of 
gifts and purchases from ? of Whit- 
man and from the adopted daughter of J. W. 
Wallace, a devoted friend and admirer of 
W.W., consisting of many letters, MSS. and 
pamphlets. If Mr. Grier will communicate 
with me I may be able to help. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, M.A. 


LAPY O’LOONEY (cciii.182).—It may 

interest the querist and C.A.T. to know 
that the monumental inscriptions in the 
Burial Ground of St. George’s Hanover 
Square, Bayswater Rd., were recorded and 
printed in “ Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica ”, Vol. V. pp. 348, 379, &c. (1890). 
I visited the Burial Ground in 1912, when 
most of the stones were placed against the 
surrounding walls, those I was interested in 
were at that time barely legible, and only so 
with the aid of the printed transcriptions. 
By 1938 they had become completely illeg- 


ible. R. C. GALE, 
F.R.LC., F.S.G. 
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